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VoL. X.—No. 1. 


A GIFT TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


ERE has lately been present- 
ed to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum by a former Paris cor- 
respondent of The New York 
Tribune, Mr. W. H. Hunt- 


ington, an important and ex- 





ceedingly curious collection 
of American iconography. Mr. Huntington began 
this collection about 1866, and since then he has 
devoted heart, mind and purse to gathering souve- 
nirs and images of Franklin, Washington, Lafayette 
and 


other ce- 


lebrities emi- 
nent in Ameri- 


can history, not 


only carrying 
on his re- 
searches in the 


dusty portfolios 
of the innumer- 
able print deal- 
of 


being 


ers Paris, 
but 
correspondence 
Dutch, 


Rus- 


in 


with 

German, 
sian, and even 
Japanese col- 
laborators. 
the 


oddities 


Among 


many 


of the collection AZ 
are two poly- ZY 


chrome Japan- 


\ 


X\ 
\\ 
WS 





+5 
NY th 

i 
SS 


\ 
\\ 


ese fafence 





plaques, repre- 


wn 
\ 
NY 


senting Frank- 
Wash- 


ington in Jap- 


\ 


\ 
iN 


lin and 
anese dress. 
Roughly 
the 
Huntington 


speaking, 


collection is 
composed of 
some fifteen 
hundred en- 


gravings prints 
and lithographs 
and over three 


hundred busts, 
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jects in the Huntington collection is a white biscuit 
group of Louis XVI. and Frankiin, ratifying the treaty 
United States. TI 
was made, probably by Lemire, at Niederviller, at 


between France and the This group 
porcelain manufactory at one time in the possession 
of General Custine, who served in the Rochambeau 
expedition. It is believed that only four copies of this 
group are in existence. One of them was found by 
Mr. Hoppin in Rhode Island ; the other three have 
all passed through the hands of Paris dealers within 


An 


group is given herewith. 


the past ten years. illustration of this curious 


Another rarity is a small 


bronze equestrian statue of Washington, a magnifi- 
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Price 88 Cents. 


$ 
2 With 14-page Supplement. 


ton) ; ten pieces of Wedgwood ware, including three 
medallions of Benjamin Franklin, Governor Franklin 
and William Temple Franklin. The collection of 
Washington engravings is a very fine one. It com- 


prises two hundred of the portraits mentioned in Mr. 
W. 5S. Baker's catalogue of the engraved portraits of 


Washington (Philadelphia, 1880), together with thirty 
unknown to Mr. Baker, among which twenty are of 


extreme rarity, notably a portrait by Savage in stip- 


ple ; a head in profile line engraving in a round bor- 
der resting on atablet with war symbols and olive 
} 


branches * a coarse colored Wood-¢ ngraving, grossly 


copied from Le Roy's portrait, representing in blue- 

green breeches 
waistcoat 
and pink coat, 
oa 


General 


and 


Célébre 
G. 
Washington, 
Général des An- 
glos-Ameri- 


quains ;”’ a fine 
copy of the 
Peale mezzo- 


tint, of extreme 
rarity, and a 
line engraving 
by Alexander 
Campbell of 
**George Wash- 
ington, Esq., 
General and 
| Commander-in- 
Chief of the 
Continental 
Army in Amer 
ica.”’ 

A number of 
collections of 
the 


portraits of 


engraved 


Washington 
have been form- 
ed already, and 


although _ that 
of Mr. Hunt- 
ington contains 
a large num- 
ber of rarities 
and curious 
** states,’’ it is 
doubtless — sur- 


passed in com- 








statuettes, min- 


iatures and so 
forth. The 
mere enumera- 
tion of the ma- LOUIS XVI. AND 
terials of which . sia ime ace 


the objects are 
made is curious; it takes one almost through the 
whole alphabet, for there are objects in alabaster, bis- 
cuit, brass, bronze, cameo, carnelian, clay, copper, en- 
amel, faience, galvanoplastie, glass, ivory, iron, lead, 
marble, onyx, pastel, porcelain, plaster, parchment, 
Sevres china, silk, terra-cotta, wax, wood and zinc, to 
say nothing of oil paintings on canvas, snuff-boxes, 
rings, drawer-pulls, and other indescribable articles 
on which figure the features of the great American 
patriots. A Swiss named Du Simitiére, who lived in 
America in Revolutionary times, made a set of twelve 
drawer-pulls ornamented with the heads of patriots, a 


set well known to collectors, Among the choicest ob- 





MIRE, IN NIFDERV 


FRANKLIN RATIFYING THE TREATY BETWEEN FRANCI 


ILLER BISCUIT, PRESENTED TO THE METH POLITAN MUS 


cent.piece of work by Houdon, and doubtless unique, 
the Yet 
other rarities bronze statuettes of Franklin 


for bronze is evidently a ‘‘cire perdue.’’ 


are two 
and Washington, attributed with reason to Houdon ; 
a ‘‘cire perdue’’ bust of Lafayette used by Clesinger 
for the statue of Lafayette on which he was engaged 
at the moment of his death ; an English snuff-box with 
a portrait of Franklin, signed ‘‘ Sauvage,’’ which ex- 
perts consider to have been done from life, as it is 
a miniature, 


ttributed to 


different from all the other portraits ; 
the authorship of which has finally been 
Peale, after having long been ascribed to Copley (this 
miniature was engraved for Irving's Life of Washing- 


by 
Ameri- 


pleteness 
several 


can collections. 


On the other 
AND AMERICA. hand Mr. Hunt- 
— ington’s Frank- 


lin collection is 
most complete that has yet been made. 


Besides the two hundred engraved portraits of Frank- 


certainly the 


lin, three hundred engraved portraits of Washing- 
ton and two hundred of Lafayette, the Huntington 
gift comprises an almost complete iconography ot 
Kosciusko and of Paul Jones, two complete sets of 


the War of In- 


some five hundred engravings of colo- 


Du Simitiére’s heads of the heroes of 


dependence, 
nial governors, generals and other personages relating 
to American history, together with a miscellaneous 
lot of caricatures and historical scenes. As for the 


value of the collection, a Parisian dealer estimates 


that it would fetch at auction ten thousand dollars. 


(Copyright by Montague Marka, 1883.) 
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IDp Date Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohkn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 





A WITTY lady of my ac- 
quaintance asks if there 
is not something omi- 
nous in the title ** Pedes- 
tal Fund Art Loan Exhi- 
bition.’’ The initial let- 
ters, she points out, spell 
** pfale.’’ True ; but she 
should remember that 
there is no such word as 
* plale.”” Besides it 
would require more than 
a whole dictionary of clever cabalistic combinations 
to counteract the many and daily increasing indica- 
tions of a most successful exhibition. Collectors are 
responding heartily to the call of the committees, 

* * * 

A FEATURE of the department of ainting and 
Sculpture will be a comparative display of works by 
Corot, Rousseau, Daubigny, Diaz, Ribot and Monti- 
celli, and the chairman, Mr. Beckwith, has already 
secured the loan of choice examples of Mauve, Maris, 
Courbet, Charlemont, Laurens, Stevens, Michel, Hen- 
ner, and Gericault. The collections of Mr. Theodore 
A. Havemeyer and Mr, Erwin Davis will especially 
be put under contribution for paintings of ‘his class. 
Mr. Davis will also lend a fine Millet, an interesting 
Dugaz—*‘ A Ballet Dancer’’—and Collin’s ‘* Idyll,’’ 
containing two life-size figures, exhibited at the Salon 
last year. Several works of Manet will be shown. 
But to name all the important paintings offered would 
be almost equivalent to cataloguing the chefs d’ceuvre 
in this country not hitherto seen by the public. Mr. 
Beckwith’s committee is intrusted with a serious re- 
sponsibility in the matter of selection, and, as the ex- 
hibition is to be a popular one, it is to be hoped that 
undue preference will not be shown for any particu- 
lar school of painting. 





* 
* 


AS to the other departments, it is not possible in the 
limited space at command, even to name them all. 
The display of miniatures will be remarkable. Miss 
Furniss has been very successful in findingthe owners 
of these interesting relics of a lost art, almost sup- 
planted now by the work of the photographer. Mr. 
Edward Joseph’s charming collection of miniatures 
by Richard Cosway and his contemporaries—de- 
scribed and illustrated in THE ART AMATEUR not 
long ago—is now on its way across the Atlantic. 


‘9 
K 


THE Committee on Old Laces, of which Mrs, Kings- 
land is chairman, is offered the choicest examples in 
the fine collections of Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Pinchot, Mrs. 
Arthur Dodge, Mrs. Barlow, Mrs. Bliss, Mrs. Jesse 
Seligman and Mrs. Dinsmore. The Old Jewelry 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Rives, 
will make an extraordinary display, the fine collec- 
tions of Mrs. Pierrepont Morgan, Mr. Joseph Drexel, 
and many others, being put entirely at her disposal. 
Mrs. Chandler, of the Old China Department, has 
been offered the pick of Mr. Prime’s colection, an 
all but priceless plaque of Capo de Monte from Mrs, 
Hosack and another no less valuable. 


*.* 
* 


CAPTAIN GORRINGE and Mr. G. L. Feuardent put 
their fine collections of archeological treasures wholly 
at the disposal of the exhibition, and there is reason 
to believe that the Hon. A. S. Sullivan will make the 
most interesting display of coins and medallic art ever 
seen in this country. Mr. Barnet Phillips, in charge 
of the Old Prints, will only be limited in the excellence 
of his exhibit by the space at his command. The 
growth of print collecting in this country is extraordi- 
nary, and what is more gratifying is the exhaustive 
knowledge of many of the collectors in their respective 
specialties, 

*,* 

AMONG other interesting features of the exhibition 
will be the splendid presents made to General Grant 
during his voyage around the world. Mr. Joseph Drexel 
lends a fine collection of watches, and Mr, George W. 


Childs is expected to send a selection of his curious 
clocks. The proposed department of Ecclesiastical Art, 
of which Monsignor Capel was to have been the head, 
has been abandoned. The result of this gentleman’s 
observation was that our country is as yet too young 
to turnish a creditable exhibition of the sort. The 
churches he had visited certainly afforded but little 
material, He found nearly everything in use—whether 
vestments or goldsmith’s work—brand new and of no 
especial artistic merit. General Rush C. Hawkins’s 
department of Illuminated Missals, however, is re- 
tained, and will include some almost priceless contri- 
butions from the cabinets of Mr. John Jacob Astor 
and Mr. Brayton Ives. Another very interesting ex- 
hibit will be that of Musical Instruments. Some idea 
ot its pecuniary value may be found when it is stated 
that three violins—one a Stradivarius, and one, an in- 
strument carved by Benvenuto Cellini—are to be in- 
sured for $60,000, Mrs. Erminnie Smith’s committee 
on Aboriginal Art is getting together a most interest- 
ing collection of Indian relics. One of the largest 
displays will be that of objects of Oriental art, which, 
it is understood, will have a room to itself, 


‘e 
* 


THE catalogue, which is being prepared under the 
direction of Mr. A. W. Drake, art editor of The Cen- 
tury, will be profusely illustrated with wood-engray- 
ings and ‘‘ process’ plates. It will be printed by Mr. 
De Vinne, which is a guarantee that it will be well 
printed. Mr. George R. Halm has made a striking 
title-page, which is reproduced in miniature at the 
head of this ‘‘ Note Book.’’ Altogether the prospect 
is that the Loan Exhibition in all its departments will 
be a notable event in the art history, not only of New 


York, but of the United States. : 


* * 
x 


Ir is gratifying to learn that the committees will ex- 
clude fearlessly from the exhibition bibelots and bric- 
a-brac of doubtful authenticity. Some courage will 
be necessary to carry out this resolution, but the sense 
of responsibility to the public, who have a right to 
feel secure in the integrity of the catalogue, should 
nerve the officers of the organization to do their duty 
in this matter without shrinking. As every object 
offered for exhibition is to be examined by a member 
of the special committee to whose department it 
belongs before it is received at the National Academy, 
and as the Committee on the Admission of Objects 
has power even then to reject, there should be a fair 
prospect for a display of such works of art only as 
are of undoubted authenticity. 

* * * 

THE prospect should be *‘ fair,’’ I say ; for no one 
can say what clever counterfeit may creep in despite 
the scrutiny of experts. The comparative helpless- 
ness of the average collector, by the way, has aroused 
the practical sympathy of M. Paul Eudel, a well- 
known Parisian connoisseur who, I am informed, is 
preparing a volume in which he will expose the tricks 
of forgers of all kinds and the various mystifications 
of which buyers are victims. In Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and, above all, in Paris, everything is imi- 
tated to perfection—old and new pictures, old tapestry, 


arms, faience, porcelain, autographs, furniture, 
bronze. The Parisian artisan is the prince of counter- 
feiters. Most of the Chinese and Japanese bibelots 


sold in Paris actually are manufactured there, and 
now Chinese and Japanese dealers buy their stocks at 
Paris instead of exporting to Paris. M. Eudel will 
doubtless explain to the innocent the processes of the 
manufacture of old masters, the process of ‘‘ maron- 
flage” by which a newly painted canvas is glued on 
to a time-worn canvas and baked until the painted 
surface becomes sufficiently dry and crackled; the 
methods employed to produce the sombre golden tone 
of age, the accumulation of dirt, the happy disposition 
of antique fly spots, the tricks of the cleaners and 
restorers, and the skill of the monogramist, a genius 
who has a speciality of antique signatures. 


x * 
* 


M. EuDEL will further have to relate the tricks 
employed to convert a Vernon into a Diaz, a Pata 
into a Courbet, a Trouillebert into a Corot, and a 
Victor Dupré into a Jules Dupré ; the enormous busi- 
ness done in sketches and studies bought up at sales of 
studios after death and finished up and sold as impor- 
tant works by the master ; and then the colossal frauds 
practised in the sale of engravings, the multiplication 
of states, the forgery of monograms, the addition of 








‘remarks” to an old proof by means of a new plate, 
proofs ‘* betore letter’? drawn trom old plates on 
which the letter has been simply covered with a slip 
ot paper, the retouching and reworking of old plates, 
the tricks for dyeing and darkening paper with ‘* the 
dust of ages.” There is really no end to the subject, 
for everything that has a high market price is forged 
nowadays, often to perfection. 


*” *” 
* 


NEXt year the Salon Japonais, in Paris, whose first 
exhibition was made this spring in the premises of the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, will be held in a new gal- 
lery now being erected by Mr. S. Bing, the largest 
dealer in Japonaiseries in Paris, This Japanese Salon 
consists of works, paintings on silk or paper, screens, 
fans, kakemonos, etc., by Japanese artists, members 
of the Riutshikuai, a society formed at Tokio for the 
encouragement and maintenance of the native Japa- 
nese art of painting. 

*  * 

M. CABANEL has just finished a very fine portrait of 
Miss Ogden, of Chicago. Theartist considers it to be 
one of his most successful feminine portraits, and in- 
tends to exhibit it at the Salon of 1884. 

+ * 

Apropos of the recent dinner at the Lotos Club in 
honor of Mr. Henry Irving, a subscriber writes to 
me, comparing the speeches there with those at the 
Fourth-of-July banquet given to the distinguished 
actor in London. He laments that the speeches at 
the New York banquet were not more solid, instead 
of being simply witty, and asks whether the dignity 
of the occasion did not call for ‘* at least one thought- 
ful, well-considered speech on the English and Ameri- 
the 
probably is right, although at a club dinner it were 
better perhaps to err on the side of too much wit than 
I have heard Lord Houghton 


can drama?’’ On whole, my correspondent 


of too much dignity. 
and other accomplished English diners-out affirm that 
one could not find around any dinner-table in England 
so many clever talkers as they had met around the 
Lotos board. This is probably true. Whitelaw 
Reid, Chauncey Depew, Horace Porter, A. E. Mac- 
donald, Richard O’Gorman and Algernon §, Sullivan, 
are all ‘‘names to conjure with.”’ 
very rarely heard at the club. 


A dull speech is 
The latest was, about 
dinner to Ferdinand De 


two years the 


Lesseps, when some of the 


ago, at 
Baron’s engineering 
friends talked canals, commerce, and statistics until 
the life of the hearer became a burden, 


* * 
* 


IN our tendency to levity in serious matters we re- 
semble the French more than we do our English 
cousins. Itis true that we have not yet gone so far 
as to get up a burlesque art exhibition. But, perhaps, 
that is because our solemn Academicians save us the 
trouble of doing so. One of the great attractions of 
Paris the past two months has been the exhibition of 
*“Les Arts Incohérents’’ organized in the Galerie 
Vivienne by a band of facetious artists. This exhibi- 
tion consisted of parodies in painting on all kinds of 
subjects—parodies on realism as, for instance, a por- 
trait of the lecturer Lapommerage represented with 
real hair and a real glass of water on the table in front 
of him, or a portrait of Alexandre Dumas the younger 
in the costume of a midwife abstracting a real doll 
from among the leaves of a real cabbage, title ‘* Il 
recherche la paternité,’’ referring to a recent pamphlet 
of the illustrious dramatist. Many of the exhibitors 
have sent jokes and puns in painting which become, 
of course, unintelligible when translated. During a 
visit of fifteen minutes the exhibition of ‘‘ Les Arts In- 
cohérents’’ was amusing ; beyond that time it tended 
to become lugubrious. 
ited the ferocity of M. Géréme, who described it as an 
“‘attentat a l’art,’’ an outrage upon art. Victor 
Hugo, Gautier, Musset, Lamartine even have written 
comic and absurd verses in facetious moments. Ros- 
sini composed a Polka des Seringues and Donizetti 
dedicated an Air de Trombone to Meyerbeer, But 
no one thought of accusing these illustrious artists 
with outraging poetry or music, 


a * 
a 


IN a recent number of the Journal des Arts there is 
mention of a painting by ‘‘ Lord E. Weeks.’’ This is 
no other than our clever compatriot Edwin Lord 
Weeks. He is frequently taken by Parisian journal- 
ists for an English ‘‘ milord ;’’ for his American 
friends have waggishly spread the report that he is an 


Nevertheless it scarcely mer- 





XUM 








is 
is 


1. 
in. 
in 











eccentric nobleman who prefers to place his title after 
his Christian name instead of before it. 
" 

IT was observed by a spectator at the Feuardent- 
Cesnola trial in the United States Court, the other day, 
that the plaster bas-relief of ‘* Justice’’ over the door 
has scales which do not balance, and that she is peep- 
ing out of her left eye from behind her bandage 
Happily, our law is better than our art. 

MONTEZUMA. 


Dramatic ¥Fenilleton. 


Hamilet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet 


HENRY IRVING bestrode the dramatic world like a 
colossus during November ; but the rest of this para- 
phrase quotation does not apply ; for the managers of 
the other theatres, instead of creeping about to find 
themselves dishonorable graves, put forth their utmost 
efforts to rival the Irving performances, and the result 
was one of the most brilliant months ever known in 
New York. 

It is not yet the time to sum up the merits and de- 
fects of Mr. Irving and to decide, from an American 
point of view, what place he holds in his profession. 
The test of all English actors is Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Irving must be seen in several Shakespearian charac- 
His Shylock 


is certainly a magnificent impersonation. He is the 


ters before he can be impartially judged. 
Jew that Shakespeare drew—not the ranter and scene- 
tearer of modern tragedy. 

Mr. Irving’s welcome to this country was as 
princely in its way as the hospitalities which he has, 
Wealth 
welcomed him in the person of W. H. Vanderbilt ; he 


for years, extended to Americans in London. 


was féted by Lawrence Barrett on behalf of the Ameri- 
can.actors ; he was banquetted at the Lotos Club and 
celebrated in the ovations of Whitelaw Reid, Chaun- 
cey Depew, and Horace Porter. In response, he de- 
livered a clever speech, apologizing for his so-called 
mannerisms on the ‘* Pinafore’? plea that he is an 
Englishman—and it’s greatly to his credit. 

The night of Mr. Irving's début at the Star Theatre 
was so dismally stormy that it seemed to have been 
imported from London expressly to make the English 
tragedian feel at home here. The theatre was over- 
crowded with the brightest and best of New York 
audiences, many of those present having purchased 
their seats at prices which would have been extrava- 
gant, even at the new Metropolitan Opera House. 
The audience was critical but most friendly. Mr. 
Irving was quite unnerved by the heartiness of his 
reception. ‘‘I shall never forget it,’’ he said to me, 


6 


the next morning I was more than surprised—I 
was astounded."’ 

The play was ‘‘ The Beils,’’ a dramatic sketch of 
the metaphysical self-tortures of an Alsatian innkeeper 


** The 


Bells” is an etching rather than a finished picture. It 


who has committed an undetected murder. 


is a monologue for Mr. Irving, with occasional inter- 
ruptions by a few other characters. He could recite 
the whole of it, if he pleased, without injuring the 
dramatic effect. Yet by the vividness of his imagina- 
tion, the exquisite minutiz of his method, and the ear 
nestness and intensity of his art, he raised this simple 
sketch into the dignity of a tragedy, and one remem- 
bers poor Mathias with something of the sentiment 
which Macbeth inspires. 

The attention of the audience was naturally directed 
first to Mr. Irving’s mannerisms, about which so 
much has been said, and then to his stage-manage 
ment, about which so much has been written. 

ilis mannerisms consist in a peculiar, hollow tone 
of voice; in mumbling the end of some of his sen- 
tences ; in an odd walk, as though his right leg were 
wooden and could only be used by an effort, and in 
the angular attitudes which he occasionally assumes, 
He has 


But, every now and then, he 


These mannerisms are all natural to him. 
them off the stage. 
shakes himself clear of them and discloses a perfectly 
appointed melodramatic actor. The sensation which 
they inspire is that of small defects in a grand work, 
You feel like calling out to him: 
not talk like that! 
that!’ 


As to his stage-management, it consists of careful 


‘*T wish you would 
I wish you would not walk like 


attention to minute details and a constant attempt to 
be realistically accurate. Mr, Irving tries to repre- 
sent the room of the Alsatian innkeeper as a real 
living-room in Alsace. Then he endeavors to get 
some dramatic effect out of all the details of the room 
There is a stove, and he uses the red firelight to show 
the terror in his face when the murder is mentioned 
He stoops to take off his snow-covered boots, and 
makes a point by this attitude as he turns to listen to 
the gossip about his untorgotten crime. 


I could go through the play and show how Mr. 


g° 
Irving has built up his part by such artistic bits ot 
stage business ; but will it be believed that, in the 
last act, he so forgets his realism as to go to bed in 
his shoes ? When he was spoken to upon this subject 
‘ The Bells ' 
] 
have never altered the business since. If I had to 


. 


he said: ‘‘ You remember how hurriedly 


was put upon the stage by Mr. Bateman? Well, 
produce the play now, I should do it very differently 
in many respects ; but it was so successful that it has 
never been altered. 
be taken off. 
and stocking feet will be much more effective.” 
‘*Charles the First’’ introduced to the American 
public Miss Ellen Terry, who is so American in her 


Now, however, the shoes shall 
You are quite right in that criticism, 


style of acting that she might have been to the man- 
ner born, although no American actress can be com- 
pared with her in the strong simplicity of her art and 
the naturalness with which she interprets her part. 
Miss Terry is a tall, slender, pale lady, with a pleasant 
rather than beautiful face and a voice which is as 
clear and sweet as a silver bell. Her success was 
immediate and unanimous. 

As the melancholy and unfortunate King, Mr. 
Irving made an extraordinary impression upon his 
audience. Men unused to weep found their eyes 
filled with sudden tears ; ladies sobbed audibly. The 
sympathetic silence in which the mournful scenes of 
the idyllic play were received was the highest tribute 
to Mr. Irving’s powers. And his Shylock is un- 
questionably a very great artistic performance, worthy 
to rank with the grandest achievements of Garrick, 
Kean, and the elder Booth. 

The Lyceum company whom Mr. Irving has brought 
with him are remarkable rather for thorough drilling 
than for individual excellence. They have been 
trained to form parts of a representation which moves 
with the precision of machinery, and, consequently, 
they have become in a measure mechanical, <A 
special interest is excited by Mr. Terriss, the juvenile 
man, because he is to be the leading man at Wallack’s 
Theatre next season. He looks like a younger 
brother of H. J. 


voice like Montague’s. 


Montague, and he speaks with a 
At this writing, his oppor- 
tunity to show force and finish as an actor has not yet 
occurred ; but, having seen him often, in London, I am 
prepared to believe that he has both force and finish. 

The late John Oxenford, of The Times, used to 
laugh with me over one of the peculiarities of Mr. 
Terriss. When he criticised him in print, he would 
write us long letters, discussing the play and his part, 
and arguing out his conception and presentation of 
the character. I never knew any other actor to take 
such pains ; but, although his letters were too long to 
read patiently, it did him good to write them and 
proved that he was an anxious student of his art. We 
laughed ; 


but we respected Mr. Terriss. 
‘*MoTHs,’’ as presented at Wallack’s, is not a 
pleasing nor a well-constructed play ; it leaves a bad 
taste i’ the mouth ; but it is interesting, and it will be 
memorable for four artistic successes. 

Miss Rose Coghlan, as Vera, the pure, pale, statu- 
esque heroine of ‘‘ Moths,’’ surpasses and transforms 
herself. The prayers of Pygmalion changed a statue 
into a woman ; the art of Miss Coghlan changes an 
actress into a statue. Equally artistic, but in quite 
another style, is the Lady Do//y of Miss Caroline Hill, 
a perfect impersonation of a wicked, worldly, frivolous, 
fashionable modern mother. Miss Evesson, as the 
stage type of the slangy American girl, makes a suc- 
cess by the contrast between her pretty, petite per- 
sonality and the strong, coarse speeches which she 
has to deliver. Charles Glenny, an actor who gradu- 
ated at the London Lyceum, is Lord Fura stepped out 
from Ouida’s book. The general cast is excellent, 
and ‘‘Moths”’ is put upon the stage with unusual skill 
and taste. 


As Mr. Wallack was laid up with gout during the 
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rehearsals of ‘‘ Moths,”’ it is fair to give the credit of 
this production to Arthur Wallack, the stage-manager, 
and certainly the Veteran has been beaten by the 
boy. For this reason—pray excuse me for raising a 


corner of the curtain upon a family council—I should 


not be surprised to see ‘‘ Moths’ withdrawn, in spite 
of its popularity, and ** The Road to Ruin’’ revived. 


** IN the Ranks’’ is a melodrama of ** Te Lights-o’- 
London” school. It is not, in any sense, an original 
play, being partly based upon the old *‘ Soldier's Prog- 
ress’’ and partly adapted from the Australian novel, 
‘** His Natural Life.’ 


its scenery, and there isa great deal too much 


It depends for its success upon 
scenery. For example, an elaborate picture of a 
London court ends the fourth act ; but nothing occurs 
in this court except the arrest of the hero. Surely, 
the hero might be arrested without expending five 
hundred dollars upon a scene to form a background 
for so trifling an incident ! 

Messrs. Brooks and Dickson, who now manage the 
Standard, have gone into the business of supplying 
the provinces with plays. Their plan is to produce a 
piece elaborately here, and then send it out on the 
road. This explains, but does not quite justify, the 
expense which has been wasted upon “‘ In the Ranks,”’ 
There is not enough play to sustain all the scenic 
display. 

Curiously enough, the hero of ‘* In the Ranks’’ does 
not get into the ranks of the British army until the 
fourth act, and he is no sooner into them than he gets 
out of them by desertion. It was originally intended 
to call the piece ‘* The Soldier's Wife,”’ a title which 
would have been even mote absurdly inappropriate ; 
but Stanley McKenna had already copyrighted that 
title for an American play which has not yet been 
seen east of Denver. However, the public are evi- 
dently getting tired of this sort of melodrama under 
any name, and the audience at the Standard received 
‘*In the Ranks’’ with marked indifference. 

Perhaps the play would seem stronger if it were 
more strongly cast. Frederick Bryton, the hero, is a 
promising amateur who imitates the late Charles 
Thorne without Mr. Thorne’s physique and experi- 
ence. I think that, in time, Mr. Bryton will become 
a good actor, because he has intelligence, earnestness 


and energy ; but at present he is not able to carry 





so heavy a play. Miss Kate Forsyth, who acted so 
sweetly in ‘‘ Virginius,”’ 


as she is sweet in melodrama. 


with McCullough, is as weak 
The rest of the cast 
is long, but it is also weak. 


Whatever success ‘‘ In the Ranks’’ may obtain will 
be due, first to the scenery, and then to a capital situ- 
ation in the fourth act, when the heroine is drugged 
by the vil 

| 


] 
| 


ains and rescued by her husband. One 
swallow does not make either a Spring nor a drink ; 
but one situation sometimes makes a play. For ex- 
ample, the raft scene made ‘‘ The World.’’ 

LAST month, our kindly Editor requested me to 
omit the prediction I had written that Charles Cogh 
lan’s engagement at the Fifth Avenue as a star would 
be a failure. I sacrificed my prophetic soul to our 
Editor’s geniality, and Mr. Coghlan failed without 
my preliminary announcement. 

I was personally responsible for Mr. Coghlan’s first 
visit to this country, and he was then accepted as an 
excellent actor. Manager Stetson has brought him 
back, and, although he appeared at the same theatre, 
—Alfred 


neither the critics nor the public will accord him any 


in the same part Evelyn in ** Money’’~ 
notice. 

‘*A Celebrated Case 
created the part of the hero, at the Union Square, was 
revived for him at the Fifth Avenue, and that failed. 
Duke’s Motto’’ 


upon the stage very handsomely, in order to show 


” 


,’ in which Mr. Coghlan 


Then Manager Stetson put ‘‘ The 


Mr. Coghlan in a romantic character, as Lagardére, 
and that was also a failure. 

Has Mr. Coghlan deteriorated during the interim 
between his engagements in this country, or have we 
advanced in our appreciation of art? I do not see 
any difference in Mr. Coghlan, My theory is that our 
public has outgrown him, and this theory is confirmed 


by the fact that they also seem to have outgrown 
Osmond Tearle, at Wallack’s. 

This is a theory difficult to demonstrate, but flatter 
Nevertheless, I think that it 1s 
appreciably demonstrated by the noticeable increase 


ing to the public. 
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in thé number and the quality of the attractive per- 
formances now given in New York. At what former 
period have we ever had so many theatres and so 
many first-class performances ? 

Mr. Irving's visit will tend to elevate and extend 
the popular taste in theatricals. He thinks out his 
representations, and he will make our public think. 
He takes extraordinary care of the details of scenery, 
costumes and properties, and he will make our public 
more critical, The theatrical world moves as well as 
Galileo's world, and the Americans are becoming the 
most fastidious, as they are the most liberal, of play- 
goers. STEPHEN FISKE, 


IWusical Fenilleton. 


** The night shall be filled with music.” 
—Longfellow 





THE cast for the opening night at the Metropolitan 
was worthy of the occasion. Nilsson in her famous 
réle as Margherita, Campanini as Faust, Scalchi as 
Stebel, Del Puente as Valentin, Mile. Lablache as 
Marta—it is not every day that the operatic epicure 
has such a menu placed before him. Mlle. Lablache 
proved to be a competent substitute for Mme. 
Lablache, who at the last moment was prevented from 
singing by Mr. Mapleson’s injunction, although subse- 
quently the court decided in her favor. Del Puente’s 
performance was the more relished because he too 
was in danger of being captured by the rival house, 
although he also succeeded in making his escape. 
Mme. Scalchi gave her sonorous organ full scope in 
her unimportant réle, and received more applause 
than any other singer, partly because, as was subse- 
quently ascertained, her voice alone reached every 
part of the house with adequate force. Considerable 
disappointment was felt in regard to the two leading 
singers. Mme. Nilsson and Signor Campanini had 
evidently not yet gauged the acoustic qualities of the 
house. Their tones did not reach the audience as 
warm, well-rounded, sonorous entities, but appeared 
to lack strength and vitality, and therefore failed to 
electrify the hearers, three thousand in number, who 
had come with their expectations raised to the highest 
pitch, 

* * * 

UNANIMITY of opinion in regard to the architect- 
ural, decorative, and acoustic qualities of the new 
house could not have been expected by any one who 
remembered his ‘‘ quot homines, tot sententiz.’’ The 
popular verdict, however, doubtless was that the 
house is not a complete success, either socially or 
musically. Some of the critics asserted positively that 
the acoustics are perfect, while others denied this with 
equal assurance. This discrepancy does not neces- 
sarily reflect on the competency or honesty of the 
critics, but finds an easy explanation in the fact that 
no opera house or concert hall in the world (not even 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus) presents in all parts equally 
favorable conditions for hearing. The critics, there- 
fore, official and unofficial, simply bore witness to this 
fact by their divergent judgments. But in the Metro- 
politan Opera House these acoustic differences are 
exaggerated, like everything else. There is no ques- 
tion whatever that the auditorium is much too large. 

* a * 

BERLIOZ wrote an essay on the text that “all lyric 
theatres are too large.’’ If the architect had read this 
essay he would have hesitated before he fixed upon 
his dimensions. He says, however, that he received 
orders from the stockholders to build a ‘‘ very large 
house.’’ That, of course, settled the matter, and as 
it was built by millionaires for millionaires it was 
natural that poorer people should not be specially con- 
sidered. It was necessary to have several tiers of 
boxes, and to these everything else was sacrificed. 
The balcony and gallery are up so high that it is 
quite impossible at that distance to be sympathetically 
affected by the voices of the soloists or to watch the 
expression on their features without a telescope. A 
full view of the stage is afforded only in that part 
which is directly opposite the stage ; and even here 
brass bannisters and rows of lamps are in the way. 
On the sides, an adequate view of the stage is ob- 
tained only from the first row. All this is very unfort- 
unate, for in foreign opera houses it has been abund- 
antly proved that the gallery is that part of the theatre 





on which the cashier can place the most implicit reli- 
ance. At the Metropolitan, on the contrary, it has 
been scandalously empty. 

*,* 

EVEN the rich man, for whom alone the Metropoli- 
tan was built, is not entirely satisfied with the result. 
Complaints are numerous that the background in the 
poxes is too light to show off the fair occupants to 
advantage. A close observer will notice that this is 
true, especially in regard to blondes, while the bru- 
nettes are more favored. No explanation of this 
partiality has been given, but it is hinted that the 
architect is a blond himself, and therefore naturally 
partial to brunettes. Drapery of a darker hue will 
probably be introduced. An alteration has also been 
made in the third tier, where the side boxes have been 
removed and seats introduced for the benefit of those 
who object to the upper galleries and do not care to 
pay six dollars for a parquet seat. The first night 
there was no standing room at all except in the en- 
trances to the parquet, to which access was in conse- 
quence rendered very difficult. Mr. Abbey was 
shrewd enough to see that this would not do. Stand- 
ing room seems to be as essential to a well-regulated 
opera house as a good gallery. In the royal theatres 
of Germany this room is occupied by officers who get 
admission for a merely nominal sum. In New York 
the dude, and the bachelor in general, take the officer's 
place. Recognizing the rights of these individuals, 
Mr. Abbey had the space behind the parquet thrown 
open for their benefit. The parquet seats, by the 
way, are models of comfort. The ventilation also is 
capital, and in these respects the Metropolitan has 
no equal in any country. But taking into account 
the acoustic and other disadvantages enumerated, 
it is to be feared that it will prove a very expensive 
luxury to the stockholders, It is to be regretted that 
the exterior artistic aspect of the building was so en- 
tirely subordinated to commercial purposes. In a city 
where over thirty million dollars of public money are 
annually spent it is a pity that something could not 
have been done to secure an architectural monument 
good for all time. 

* e * 

It would hardly be worth while, even if space 
allowed, to write a detailed account of all the perform- 
The 


which 


ances given so far at the rival institutions. 
Academy opened with ‘* Sonnambula,’’ in 

Mme. Gerster made her reappearance. 
in better condition than when she was last heard here, 
surrounded by a host of most wretched singers ; and 
she was received with an enthusiasm which showed 
that she had lost none of her popularity. 
opera also introduced the new tenor, Vicini, and the 
new bass, Cherubini, neither of them a great singer, 
but, as subsequent developments showed, the best of 
their kind imported by Mr Mapleson this season. 
Two days later ‘‘ Rigoletto’’ was produced, in which 
Gerster and Galassi shared the honors. 


Her voice is 


The same 


Galassi re- 
mains, as heretofore, the most musical and honest 
singer on our operatic stage. His tone is broad and 
of beautiful timbre, his method and action are good, 
and he avoids all stage tricks most conscientiously. 

* “ * 

THE same evening Mme. Sembrich made her début 
at the Metropolitan and created a genuine furor, 
Like Gerster she is a Hungarian, and the timbre ot 
her voice, as well as her style, suggests her com- 
patriot. She sings the most difficult fioriture with the 
ease of a canary, and her tones are pure and clear as 
silver. The audience was remarkably small, and 
everybody shook his head ominously at the prospects 
of the new house. The Academy was crowded—in 
fact, ‘‘ Standing room only’’ was posted up near the 
door. Abbey's audiences remained small unti! Nilsson 
made her second appearance, in ‘‘ Mignon,'’ in which 
much applause was bestowed on her. The fulness ot 
her lower notes and their dramatic expressiveness 
excited admiration, while in the lyric passages those 
who had heard her a dozen years ago felt that time 
had but slightly modified her native vivacity. Mme. 
Valleria sang and acted the part of /z/ina in a charm. 
ing manner, while M. Capoul marred his impassioned 
and realistic acting by the transparent tricks with 
which he endeavors to hide the failure of his voice. 
At one time perhaps the greatest of tenors, M. Capoul 
is now clearly out of place on the stage. Signor 
Campanini, who is somewhat jealous of his laurels, 
has no cause to fear anything trom M. Capoul, but he 





must have been troubled not a little after the début of 
Signor Stagno, the third of Mr. Abbey’s tenors, in 

Trovatore."’ 
register, but he produced a greater sensation with his 
On the whole his method 
is commendable, and he will run a close race with 
Campanini, who has not entirely recovered the fresh- 


Stagno’s best notes are in the lower 


metallic and noisy high C. 


ness of his voice and sings all the notes above G with 
an effort. The Metropolitan has an uncommonly 
strong list of contraltos—Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Scal- 
chi, Mlle. and Mme. Lablache—all of whom have 
been received with marked favor. 

* ~ * 

IN regard to the orchestra there is not much to 
choose between the rival houses. Arditi at the Acad- 
emy has his wind instruments under better control 
than Signor Vianesi, who, in return, has a finer body 
of strings. When the full band joins the chorus and 
soloists on the stage at the Metropolitan the acoustic 
effect is grand ; but very often the accompaniment is 
too loud, and the singers agreed that they would prefer 
to have the orchestra lowered in accordance with the 
original intention of the architect. 

# * 

THE number of débutants and reappearances is so 
large that it is impossible to even brietly characterize 
them all. It would be unfair, however, to omit men- 
tion of Mme. Pappenheim who appeared at the Acad- 
emy first as Morma, in which part she proved some. 
what disappointing and then as Leonora in which she 
recovered much of her lost ground. In regard to 
scenic affairs the situation may be summed up in two 
lines. The Academy seems to be favored with the 
original scenery used when the old-fashioned operas 
were first produced, while at the Metropolitan che 
stage settings are magnificent and quite worthy of 
the expensive theatre and high-priced artists. 

* % * 

THE two great events of the week, ending Novem- 
ber roth, were the production of ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ at 
the Metropo'itan and the reappearance of Mme. Patti, 
at the Academy. 
was, on the whole, one of the best that has been heard 


The performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ 


here, although the chorus and the trumpeters on the 
stage were sadly afflicted with timidity, and the or- 
chestra could only be held in control by the super- 
human efforts of Signor Vianesi. The scenery was 
admired for its realistic and picturesque qualities, the 
costumes were elegant, and the processions large and 
The réles were in the hands of Mme. 

Fursch-Madi, 


well managed. 


Nilsson, Mme. Messrs. Campanini, 
Kaschmann, Novara and Corsini; and while all ac- 
quitted themselves creditably, special praise is due to 
the two first named. The experiment of having a 
lowered orchestra was made, but did not give general 
satisfaction, because it had the result of giving the 
tones of the strings a veiled and opaque quality, in 
striking contrast with the limpid purity previously 
noticeable. 
* * * 

MME, PATTI chose for her début this time a réle in 
heard Ninetta in 
Under these circum 


which she has never been here 
Rossini’s ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra.’’ 
stances it was a foregone conclusion that the house 
would be crowded to its utmost capacity. Th 
famous singer was greeted with even more enthusias 
tic and prolonged applause than in preceding years, 
and as soon as she had parted her lips tosing the * Di 
piacer”’ it was evident that her voice was 1n as excel- 
lent condition as ever. In one sense she is the last 
of the Mohicans, that is, the last singer who has pre- 
served all the traditions of the Rossini method, which 
received from the The 
gaudy and giddy ornamentations of this music docs 
not present the slightest difficulty to her. Whether 
she glides over a barren recitative or revels in the 
most luxurious fioriture her voice 1s a constant charm 
The opera itself, which 1s concerned with 


she old maestro himself, 


to the ear, 
the fate of a young maiden who is condemned to death 
tor the alleged theft of a silver spoon which is subse- 
quently ascertained to have been carried off by a 
magpie, was hardly worth reviving, and probably no 
other singer but Patti would dare to bring it forward 
Signor Galassi shared with Mme. Patti the honors 
of the occasion. The tenor Vicini was not equal to 
his réle ; and in general the performance was rather 
‘*slow.’” As the revival ot 
‘*Gazza Ladra’’ 
with '‘ Semiramide”’ last season, 


a popular 
cannot tor a moment be compared 
PRISTAN, 


success 
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N the salon of this year two pictures 
by an American artist attracted universal 
attention. They were ‘‘ The Water-Car- 
rier’’ and ‘* The Prelude’’ by Charles 
Sprague Pearce, of Boston. The first was 
a subject of the kind which J. F. Millet 
and Jules Breton have naturalized in 
France, the out-of door life of the poorer 
French peasants. It represented a young 
country girl, scarcely more than a child, dressed in 


rags and heavily laden with two large jars of water, 





of the 
and the strength and refinement of the coloring testi- 


Porteuse d’Eau,"’ but the vigor of the painting 


fied to the fact that, old as the subjects were, they 
were freshly conceived by the painter. The profile of 
the Andalusian girl is dreamy, melancholy, and full 
of the spirit of music. Her brownish skin and black 
hair furnish the key-note to the color of the picture. 
Her skirt is black and so are the stockings and shoes. 
Her jacket of a yellowish brown, and the shawl of dull 
red, thrown over her shoulder, are all that preserves 
the scheme from seeming somewhat monotonous. 
But, like certain older artists, Mr. Pearce knows how 
to get its full effect out of a touch of color, in itself 


tinction that has been conferred on only six Ameri 
cans, Pearce included. It has been etched by De 
Los Rios. It has been pronounced by the critic of 
The London Times the best picture in the Salon, 
and (perhaps a better recommendation than this last) 
it has been purchased by John A. Lowell, of Bos- 
ton. ‘‘ The Water-Carrier’’ has not been without 
its share of public testimony to its value in France, 
for it has been reproduced in Le Monde Illustré ; it 
has been praised in L’Opinion as destined to make 
a great impression on those who seek the beautiful in 
conscientious naturalism, and by Le Siécle as prog- 
nosticating a harmonist of the first order. 
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One in each hand. Her surroundings were the rich 
grass ot the meadows of northern France, and, in the 
background, the wretched hovel, her probable home, 
and an old windmill, just visible on the horizon. 
“The Prelude’ was a simple composition represent- 
ing merely a young and handsome Spanish girl seated 
in an old carved leather chair and playing or rather 
toying with a well-used guitar-—a studio guitar. It 
was the art in these pictures, the refined and poetic 
feeling, the solidity and earnest strength of the hand- 
ling that drew the notice of French critics and Ameri- 
can and English visitors alike. There was certainly 
nothing very novel in the idea of ‘‘ The Prelude’’ or 


‘*REPOSE.”” BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE MUNICH EXHIBITION. 


neither very bright nor very pleasant. But it was not 
the learned way of handling color any more than the 
academic drawing or the well-known subjects that 
made the two paintings so very remarkable, It was 
their expressiveness—all those elements of skill and 
knowledge being used to a proper end, not displayed 
for themselves. In ‘* The Prelude,’’ especially, the 
feeling no less than the technical knowledge display- 
ed in the drawing of the hands makes them as expres- 
sive of the mood of the subject as even her half-turn- 
ed face. 

This picture, as everybody knows, had a great suc- 
cess. It has been awarded the Salon medal, a dis- 


The artist who has already achieved such a great 
success is now only thirty-two years of age. He was 
born in Boston. He is the grandson and namesake 
of the late Charles Sprague, the poet and great-grand- 
son of Samuel Sprague, one of Boston's Revolutionary 
Tea Party, a good stonemason, and a soldier under 
Washington at Trenton and Princeton. 

Mr. Pearce’s proclivities toward art were strongly 
marked at a very early age, and in the winter of 1872-73 
it was determined by his family to give way to them 
and send him to Paris for an education. While prep- 
arations were being made, however, he was seized 
with an alarming illness, and after a month’s confine, 
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ment had to go to Florida for the winter. He was 
not sufficiently strong to undertake the journey until 
the following August. His original intention was to 
study at Munich, but by the emphatic advice of his 
friend, the late William M. Hunt, he changed his 
mind, and proceeded to Paris. There, he at once en- 
tered the studio of M. Bonnat. 

With the approach of winter came a recurrence of 
his trouble. Before he had been a month at. work he 
was ordered by his physician to the south of France. 
There, however, he was in a measure compensated 
for the interruption to his studies by making the 
acquaintance of F. A. Bridgman, which afterward 
ripened into a warm friendship. He went with Mr. 
Bridgman, in the winter of 1873, to the Nile, where 
the two passed four months of boating life, sketching 
and gathering artistic material. 

On his return to Paris, however, the hemorrhage 
which had before been such an obstacle to his ambi- 
tion again became troublesome, and this time, as 
winter drew on, he had to betake himself to Algiers. 
For several succeeding years’ he followed a similar 
mode of life, working in Paris while the climate per- 
mitted and in the winter journeying to Mentone, or 
Nice, or San Rafael, or some other southern sanita- 
rium. He, besides, found it often impossible, even in 
quite mild weather, to stand the close atmosphere, 
the draughts and other physical inconveniences of the 
school, and, finally, he was obliged to confine his stud- 
ies to his own studio, where M. Bonnat, a generous 
and warm-hearted man, visited him frequently to 
criticise and encourage. 

Under all these difficulties, and while hampered by 
painful and alarming interruptions, Mr. Pearce soon 
managed to attract public notice to his work. The 
‘* Lamentations over the Death of the First-born,”’ a 
scene of ancient Egyptian life, which -will be remem- 
bered as having been on exhibition in New York some 
years ago, and the “Sacrifice of Abraham’’ were 
among his earliest pictures. The former gained him 
a valuable commission, which brought him to England 
to paint the portraits of Lord and Lady Harris. He 
received the ‘‘ Mention Honorable’ of the Salon for 
his ‘‘ Decapitation of St. John the Baptist,’’ in 1881, 
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at which date he was the fourth American who had 
been so distinguished. To this painting was also 
awarded the highest prize of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts for the best figure painting in its 
exhibition of 1881. It has been purchased, and is now 







BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 


owned by the Chicago Art Institute. The work upon 


this picture was interrupted and delayed nearly a year 


by a recurrence of his malady, which exiled him from 
his studio. His family feel indebted for his lite and 
his subsequent successes to the affectionate care and 
nursing, during this period of illness, 
of his friend and brother artist, E. H. 
Blashfield. 

Among Mr. Pearce’s less known 
early efforts are the picture of an Ital- 
ian girl, shown at the thirty-fifth annual 
reception of the Brooklyn Art Asso- 
ciation in 1878. This was an academic 
painting, and something of the class 
room clung to it, but even then his 
coloring was rich without being obtru- 
sive, and the picture was notable for 
the expression of the countenance, 
and the naturalistic rendering of tex 
tures. After the “ 
the Death of the First-born,”’ 
tioned above, the next of Mr. Pearce's 


Lamentations over 


men- 


works which reached America was the 
‘* Sacrifice of Abraharn,’’ which was 
on exhibition in Boston in 1879. it 
was considered remarkable work for a 
young artist, and to have shown a 
rapid advance, when compared with 
the former picture, in mastering the 
essentials of his art. It was broadly 
and carefully painted, finely drawn, 
and the details, notwithstanding the 
size of the canvas, were worked out 
with care, but without belittling the 
effect of the whole. His life-size por- 
trait of a young lady, Miss Walworth, 
from the Paris Salon of 1876, was 
hung at the Art Club Exhibition in 


STUDY. 
Boston, in 1877. It showed that his development was 
still in the same line, and with increased strength and 
character, but refinement still seemed to some to be 
‘*The Statue of Memnon" and a ‘Street 


wanting. 
Scene in Cairo’’ came the next year, and are said by 
those who have seen them to be marked by great 
originality and 
force, reproduc- 
ing Egyptian 
characteristics 
with wonderful 
success—the 
/ desert, the atmos- 
phere, the pecul- 
iar life. “‘ A Dis- 
appointment,’ 
called at first 
‘Rendezvous 
found 
its way to Phila- 
i delphia in 1880 


Manqué,”’ 


Its subject was 


| very different 
| trom those _ of 
MT | former efforts. 
ti It shows a black- 


- haired and dark- 
eyed girl, with a 
large hat of blue- 
green satin, white 
satin dress, and 
an armful of flow- 
ers, alone in a 
wooded land- 
scape. The tex- 
tures of the satin 
and of the feath- 
ers of the hat 
were still the best 
things in this pic- 
ture, which was 
purchased by Mr. 
Story. The **De- 
capitation of St. 
John the Baptist”’ 
was. the _ next 
It received honorable mention at the 
in Boston in September, 


year’s picture. 
Salon, and was exhibited 
1881. After this the artist turned his attention once 
more to pleasanter themes. His *’ Rosina,’’ a por- 
trait of a little Capriote girl, was purchased from the 


Salon of 1882 by Mes.lag, the noted Dutch painter of 
A number of other pictures of chil- 
** “* Aicha,’ 
Merchant,’’ and 
** Re- 


marine subjects, 
dren—‘‘ Moments of Sadness,”’ ** Waiting, 


‘The Little Nurse,’’ ‘‘ Orange 


Loretta’’—were purchased by Mr. Lowell. 





(PERE BAINVILLE.) BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, 


pose,”’ illustrated herewith, was painted for the 
Munich Exposition of the present year, and has been 
already bought for the collection of a Boston gentle- 
man. 

The turning from sad or dismal to more whole- 
some subjects has been attended by a marked gain in 
important artistic qualities. ‘‘ The Water-Carrier’’ 
and the ‘‘ Prelude’’ show a unity and breadth not 
always found in the earlier works. 


the quality of feeling—thought to be wanting to the 


More than this, 


painter because he did not care to give more than an 
indication of such sentiment as must have suggested 
the subjects of the ‘* Death of the First-born’’ and the 
‘* Sacrifice of Abraham’’—he could better express in 
pictures full of a gentle melancholy or a tender regard 
for the beauties of every-day life. All of this improve- 
ment is the result not so much of continued studies as 
of returning health, which has enabled him to finish a 
work *‘at a blow.” 
tation that this recovery of health will be permanent, 


As everything leads to the expec- 


further progress may confidently be looked for ; and 
even now we may rank Mr. Pearce with that band 
ot young Americans who have of late years done so 
much tor art and for their country’s fame, and which 
includes his triends Bridgman and Blashfield. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY 


THE Academy at Philadelphia has an exhibition of 
paintings which is as good as that of our own Acad- 
emy is bad, and that is saying a great deal. 

Its special features are the abundance and fine 
quality of work by American students in Paris and 
Munich, particularly by the Paris men ; the two large 
historical paintings by Philadelphians, the results ot 
the Temple prize ; and the generally fresh and hope 
ful character of works by students, amateurs and 
Most of the 
pictures sent by artists residing at present in Europe 


persons engaged in other employments. 


are of generous size, and many of them are magnifi- 
cent works of art which would be a credit to any ex 
hibition in the world, and which Breton, Bonnat, or 
Lefebvre need not be ashamed to call their own 
works, in short, fully up to the world’s best standard 
of art of the present day. 

Of Charles S. Pearce, to whose biography we give 
place in the present number of THE ART AMATEUR, 
there are two splendid examples. His portrait of a 
young Japanese Daimio will, it is safe to say, be re- 
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matked by everybody. The young man is of the type 
of the southern Japanese, of stouter and larger build 
than ordinary. His black hair falls in two heavy 
masses on either side of his sallow but expressive face. 
He is robed in a white stuff figured with flowers of 
various colors. His sword scabbard is thrust through 
a dark crimson sash, above which he wears another 
of pale green. His right hand is on the lacquered 
hilt of the sword—the left on his hip. It is a ** killing’’ 
exhibition picture. Nothing can stand up against 


this impressive figure in white and bright colors 


thrown forward by a dark background. Examined 
closely, the painting, though nowhere careless or fail- 
ing of its intent, falls short of absolute mastery. A 
better picture by the same artist, though not so at- 
tractive at the first glance, is the head of a nun, call- 
ed ‘* Meditation.’’ In 
than is afforded by the tints of the face, the white 


this there is no more color 


wimple and the black hood. But the expression is 
more refined, and the brush-work more precise and 
masterly. 

G. Ruger Donoho has been a contributor to our ex 





hibitions for a few years of that particular variety of 
landscape which certain French painters of our day 
and their pupils most affect ; that is to say, planta- 
tions of young trees with little sky or distance and 
This 


time he strikes out in two new directions at once. 


with foregrounds of tangled grass and weeds. 


One of these is a picture of a Normandy woman ina 
light blue gown, who is picking primroses in a grassy 
valley at the foot of a hill which mounts almost to 
the top of the canvas. 
herself by the trunk of a young poplar while gazing 
at a number of tufts of the yellow flowers in the grass 
at her feet. 


With one hand she supports 


The coloring is cool but natural and har- 
monious, and the drawing and relief and the render- 
ing of the qualities of the atmosphere is excellent. His 


n his 


other exhibit is not so wide a departure fri 


former work, nor is it quite so good, Itis mainly 


composed of a foreground of tangled weeds and sap- 
lings (mauvaises herbes), through which a peasant 


girl and two shaggy calves are forcing their way. 
There is a rich strip of meadow farther on and some 


cottages with another belt of wood of better growth 


This is a sufficiently difficult subject, it will be ad- 


our 


mitted, to make anything out of, yet the best of 
old-time painters of such subjects could produce noth 
ing that would not look like child's play beside it. 


good work 


Another new man who has astonishingly g 


to show is S. W. Chambers, whose woman minding 


sheep in a wild moorland landscape is as good 
study as one need wish to look upon The sheep 


wondertul to relate, are not quite so good as the 


human figure, whose pose and expression are admit 


able. Alexander Harrison ts represented by two 


works painted in very different manners. People wil 
be divided about the merits of his hare-brained Italian 
youth, left, much against his will, to mind iour or fiy 


mullets which are tor sale at the foot of an old wa 


YANDELIONS,"* SKETCH RY CHARLES SPRAGUE Pt 


covered with crumbling pink stucco, It 1s a very 
ood study of textures and color in Couture’s way. 


His other picture of two young hobbledehoys in a 


boat, on a pond covered with water-lily pads, fishing 


y 
with a single home-made rod, will probably be found 


the more attractive. The humor is equally fine and 


delicate, the color almost as rich, though more quiet 


and subdued, and a story 1s suggested in the way in 


which the two occupants of the boat grasp the rod at 


once, feeling a bite, almost getting the row-locks 


under water. The figures in this exquisite bit of drol- 


lery are about halt life size and admirably done, as 
also is the water with the reflection of a golden even 
ing sky, and the half-mown mead beyond the edge 


the pond, 
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\mong the other young artists whose studies have 


evidently been pursued in France, Charles H. Davis 


has the interior of a small wood with moss-grown cot- 
tage rools appearing over a long wall and some figures 
burning brush, 


Le Bout du Village. Birge Har- 


rison has another wood interior with a figure in a 


white dress Robert H. Monks shows a landscape 


nearly all toreground, with a leafless osier, a little 
stream breaking out of the ground between some 
rough stones an la tew houses and ruined walls in 


the background 


It is as well painted as all these 
pictures are. Kenyon Cox has a curious landscape of 
almost similar character. A meadow rises in a gen 
tle sweep to a group of buildings on the line near the 
A wall runs down from the build- 


top of the picture 


ings to the right with a large gateway flanked by two 


massive stone piers. There is a pink twilight sky. 
In the foreground, a little girl in indigo blue, with a 
tow head and red cheeks, is plucking some thistle- 
down. Two other youngsters are seated on the grass 

ur the wall. This is very well done as to technique, 


ind is pérvaded by that poetic realism which is the 





life of the French school of the present day. Anna 


Lowstadt Chadwick's painting of two fishermen and a 
little boy enjoying some savory mess, W hich they have 
cooked in a large iron pot on the beach, is not quite 
so satisfactory, though it is plain that the artist has 
lone distance on the road toward success 


4 


most ‘striking effects in the exhibition ts 


gone a 
One of the 
in interior, apparently of a Venetian studio, by Mr. 
Curtis \ young-lady in blue is seated at one end of 
a low ottoman covered in greenish gray. 
\bove this appears a section ol dark-brown wall over 


soia or 


which are seen through the long window a number 


ot house-tops with dormers and a shred of sky. A big 


Japanese umbrella describes a quarter-circle of red, 


blue and black in the upper corner to the left 











Heavy curtains of pale blue gray hang just behind 
the young lady, who is inhaling the scent of a branch 
of white lilac. More lilacs, a basin full of water, an 
open paint-box, a sketch block and other things litter 
the sofa. It is a scene of the most interesting artistic 
contusion, and is capitally done. 

Our resident New York artists do not make much 
of a show, and one begins to wonder what they can 
have been doing of late. Possibly the coming exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists and the Spring 
Exhibition of the Academy will show. William M. 
Chase is represented by his river scene, well known 
in New York ; Mr. Shirlaw by a sketch several years 
old of some apple trees and a reedy stream ; Mr. 
Quartley by *‘ A Long Island Shipyard,’’ with rather 
fussy foreground, an unsubstantial-looking hull upon 
the stays, and a tormented sky. His friends and ac- 
quaintances will be glad to know that Edward Dow- 
dall comes out almost as strong as any of the Paris- 
ians with a handsome, laughing girl in white, posed 
against a pale blue curtain. The face and arms and 
hands are beautifully painted ; the coloring is agree- 
able and truthful ; the pose unaffected. Robert Von- 
noh is the only one of the Munich men who, while 
keeping strictly to the teachings of his school, has 
made a hit. His portrait of a young man with a 
blonde mustache is a fine piece of work. 

This is the first year in which the Temple endow- 
ment for the purchase of works of art becomes avail- 
able. It produces now $1800 per year. This Mr. 
Temple has increased to $3000 to provide for a com- 
petition in historical painting. The competition has 
brought out two clever and important pictures, either 
of which might fairly be adjudged the prize. The best, 
in our opinion, is Sarah P. Dodson's ‘* Signing the 
Declaration.’’ This is, we believe, the largest picture 
in the exhibition. It is full of figures, arranged in 
animated groups and very well painted. The faces, 
costumes and accessories seem to have been carefully 
studied from authentic relics and documents of the 
Revolutionary time. Some of the distant figures ap- 
pear to be little more than blocked in as if there was 
not time to finish them. They hold their places well, 
however, and do not interfere with the general effect 
of the picture. The other composition represents the 
taking of the oath of allegiance at Valley Forge. 
Washington stands in the foreground to the right and 
Aide-de-camp John Laurens behind him. Lord Stir- 
ling, Baron Steuben, De Kalb and General Wayne 
are grouped about a round table on which rests the 
Bible in the centre. St. Clair, Hamilton and Tilgh- 
man are near a desk in the corner. The faces of all 
except Washington have been left in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, otherwise the painting is complete. 
The grouping is very spirited, and what with the uni- 
forms of the officers and the background of white 
panelled wall the color effect is quite agreeable. 
These two pictures should serve to turn the ambi- 
tions of more of our young painters into this channel. 
‘** The March to Valley Forge,’’ by W. T. Trego, was 
perhaps intended at first for this competition, but 
though the artist has made it evident that he possesses 
talent, his utter lack of skill is too apparent to give 
him the ghost of a chance. 

Of the less important paintings many are neverthe- 
less remarkably good or very promising. E. L. 
Weeks has several East Indian subjects glowing with 
color, full of life and strange incident and scenery. 
‘*The Maharajah’s Boat on the Ganges” shows the 
water front of a ghaut at Benares, the steps thronged 
with people, who are watching the great barge with a 
wooden peacock at its prow being propelled into the 
stream by a score of rowers in crimson tunics. 
S. Van Schaik has another Eastern subject—two old 
Moors, one of them testing the elasticity ot a sword- 
blade—which is quite as good. F. Brownell has 
some women spinning; S. T. Darras an evening 
landscape without form but good in tone ; C. Cole- 
man some things and a flower branch arranged, not 
badly, against a wall; F. S. Church one of his pink- 
and-white designs suitable for the cover of a bon-bon 
box. More hopeful are ‘* Pater Noster,’’ by Carl J. 
Melchers ; ‘‘ The Young Boat-Builders,’’ by M. W. 
Lesley ; ‘‘ By the Sea,’’ B. F, Gilman; ‘‘ Idyl,’’ F. 
E. Kirkpatrick ; and ‘‘ Rainy Day at Pont Aven,” 
Clifford P. Grayson. ‘'Old Age,’’ by F. S. Dellen- 
baugh, should have been mentioned among the un- 
questioned successes of the exhibition, and so also 
should have been a landscape with sand dunes and 
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rocks, by H. Bolton Jones. Even now, we are in all 
probability passing over several excellent works, as 
many were yet unhung at the time of our visit. The 
exhibition, as a whole, gives more hope for the future 
of American art than any that has taken place in a 
long time. ROGER RIORDAN. 





AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY. 





THE National Academy of Design appears to be in 
the last throes. We shall never again know it as we 
knew it of yore, confident in its full possession of the 
field, loading the walls of its exhibition rooms with 
scores of wretched and silly daubs, denying in the 
press the first principles of painting, sneering at Corot 
and Millet and Rousseau, and snubbing the unfortu- 
nate young men who had had the conscience to get 
themselves taught something of art betore setting 
up as artists. One or two more feeble efforts it may 
make, but the end is evidently not very far off. 

The nature of the present display would seem to in- 
dicate that it has at last—too late—begun to dawn 
upon the managers that younger men must in future 
produce the work that shall be known, whether at home 
or abroad, as American. The Hudson River School 
has almost died out ; the Coast of Maine School is dy- 
ing, and the painters of barefooted boys, of ‘' slicked- 
up’’ shoeblacks, of Seville orange-women and ideal 
heads, are becoming fewer, and some of them appear to 
be growing ashamed of their wretched performances. 
At any rate there is asmaller percentage of such work 
in this exhibition than in any that has been held for 
years in the Academy building. But it is noteworthy 
that there is also Jess good work by the younger art- 
ists. These, with few exceptions, seem to have turned 
their backs on the Academy in disdain; so that 
although the total number of works exhibited is but 
three hundred and fifty-seven, the standard of the ex- 
hibition is not raised, but is rather lower than even 
that of last year. The show looks better, to be sure, 
at the first glance ; but that is only because there is 


less of it. 

Occupying what has come to be a position of honor 
in the corridor at the head of the stairs is Rosina 
Emmet’s ‘‘ Autumn,"’ a life-size figure of a girl ina 
greenish gown arranging some autumn foliage and 
flowers about what appears to be a painted leather 
screen. The figure, though not very well done, is the 
only part of the picture that is at all satisfactory. The 
accessories are poorly painted, and the composition is 
awkward and confused, It is a distinct falling off 
from her former work. Immediately over it is one of 
the best bits of painting in the exhibition, a still-life 
study of ‘* Hydrangeas,’’ showing a just appreciation 
of tones of color. This is by Ward W. Wright. 
‘**Peonies,’’ by Elizabeth Boott, *‘ Still Life,” by J. 
Louis Webb, and ‘‘ Rhododendrons,"’ by Kate H. 
Greatorex, are fairly successful. The flower painters 
are but poorly represented. The ‘‘ Marigolds’’ of 
Julia Dillon are not quite up to what we have a 
right to expect of her. Julie H. Beers is going back- 
ward, and Effie B. Wilmarth is not up to her usual 
standard. It is always a puzzle to account for the 
tendency of painters of flowers and still-life to choose 
for their exhibition pictures such difficult and thank- 
less subjects as haphazard collections of milk-weed 
pods, shreds of birch-bark and bunches of asters and 
golden-rods. M. J. Seabury might certainly have 
spent her time to better purpose than in painting her 
** November Study,’’ which is composed of matters ot 
this sort. 

In the East Gallery we come across some works ot 
the old, old type, soon, let us hope, to be banished for- 
ever from our exhibitions. Others are not so bad. 
Otto Stark shows, at least, good intentions in his fig- 
ure of an old shoemaker, mostly in shade, examining 
the sole of a badly-worn brogan. Fred J. Waugh’s 
** Midsummer Day”’ is a pleasant little landscape with 
apple trees, cabbages, white hens and gray grass, 
Charles F. Ulrich’s ‘‘ Engraver on Glass’ is another 
of his rather photographic studies, excellent in its 
way, though not in the least a picture. Let us be 
thankful, though, for excellence of any kind. ‘A 
Broken Necklace,’’ by J. T. Beele, ‘* Preparing for 
the Masked Ball,’’ by Edward Grenet, and ‘* Dog 
Talk,’’ by John M. Tracy, are much above the aver- 
age of the exhibition. ‘‘ Lucy and her Pet,’’ by Helen 
C, Hovenden, is very promising, 


J. W. Alexander's life-size, full-length portrait of a 
little girl in the South Gallery is cruder but also 
broader and more artist-like work than what we have 
been used to see by him. ‘‘ A Garden Nook, Nan- 
tucket,’’ is one of Mr. Dielman’s quaint and pleasing 
little canvases. There is a curious declaration of 
love a la Breton in *‘ An Inn,”’ by Charles X. Harris. 
‘**Cloud and Sunset, Long Island,’’ is a theatrical 
landscape with crude greens and hard foliage and sky. 
It is by Thomas Moran. The younger Morans, Percy 
and Leon, have, as usual, a large number of cleverly 
painted out-of-door subjects in which progress is not 
very perceptible. ‘‘ An Idyl,’’ by Fred. J. Waugh, is 
a picture of a nude creature of the female sex sitting 
in a painful and precarious position on a narrow hori- 
zontal limb of a tree above a garden full of flowers. 
‘Light and Shade,’’ by Frederick W. Freer, is a 
study ofa pretty young lady who appears to have 
made a very liberal use of pearl powder on her arms 
Where Noonday is as Twilight’’ is a 
strong wood interior with a seated female figure, by 
Dielman. Hamilton Hamilton has a picture of two 
girls “‘Caught in a Shower” of paint. A Spare 
Minute,’’ by S. J. Guy, is composed, as Thoreau said 
Boston was, mainly of barrels. 

The West Gallery is illuminated by one of J. H. 
Beard's jokes about animals. How many generations 
of wicked little boys and girls have laughed at those 
atrocious jokes of Mr. Beard’s just as they would have 
enjoyed plunging pussy in the washtub, or attaching 
an old kettle to Rover's tail? But already these cu- 
rious paintings begin to look out of place at the Acad- 


and neck. 


emy. There are dealers in colored lithographs in Will- 
iam Street who would doubtless exhibit Mr. Beara’s 
comic creations in their show-windows along with 
caricatures of boxing-matches and portraits of cele- 
Another lugubrious joke is ‘* Birds 
Coffin. It would be more 


brated editors. 
of a Feather,’’ by W. A. 
correct to term them birds without a feather, for one 
is a paper duck and the other is askeleton. They are 
much better painted, however, than Mr. Beard’s ter- 
rier and spider, and on that score, at least, have a per- 
fect right to their place. 
were drowned while fishing on Sunday form the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ The Patient Fisherman,"’ by M. S. Water- 
house. There is a fair landscape, ‘ Pasture and 
Meadow,”’ by Charles Melville Dewey, and a cleverer 
Morgan Mc- 


** Reflec- 


The ghosts of two boys who 


one, but not so good, after all, by C. 
Ilhenny, *‘ In the Shadow of the Maples.”’ 
tion,’’ by Douglas Volk, will make those reflect who 
thought they saw in the three or four tours de force 
which this young painter has produced evidence of 
real talent. It is refreshing to come upon one such 
work in this exhibition as William P. W. Dana's 
‘*Foggy Day.’’ Mr. Dana's larger landscape in the 
South Gallery is not nearly so good, and the contrast 
between the two brings up once more the principle 
which many of our younger and cleverer artists have 
tried to impress upon the public, that a man’s best 
work is not usually his most ambitious or most la- 


bored. ROBERT JARVIS. 


THE SKETCH EXHIBITION. 

THE second annual exhibition of sketches and 
studies at the American Art Gallery is an improve- 
ment upon the similar exhibition of last year. Still it 
contains a large number of werks which ought not to 
have been accepted. Coming inte the rooms, how- 
ever, from the Academy show, one is agreeably im 
pressed at the outset by the earnest, spontaneous and 
hopeful character of much of the work here shown 
There are works of the same kind at the Acadeiny, 
but there they are a small minority ; 
haif the exhibits excite respect and attract attention 
if but tora moment. The very first number is a very 
respectable little study of rocks and sky over an ‘* Un- 
used Road,’’ by H. L. Hillyer. Near it is a good 
sketch of a head by C. N. Flagg. Maitland Arm- 
strong has a study of ‘‘ Autumn [ields’’ and an ex 
cellent picture of the ‘‘ Water Gate’’ of a Breton 
farm. The latter has been seen before, but will well 
repay looking at a second and a third time. 
‘* Brace’s Cove, Cape Ann,"’ by F. K. M. Rehn, 1s 
far better than anything of like subject in the Acad- 
emy. ‘‘ My Country Cousin,’’ by J. Carroll Beck- 
with, is interesting trom its naivetés. ‘* A Hillside.’ 


here fully one 
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by Rudolph F. Bunner, is very satistactory. William 
Sartain, we are sorry to see, is here, as in the Acad- 
emy, going wild after tone and texture. “‘ Still 
Life,’’ by Charles. S. Moss, is commendable. Eliza- 
beth Boott has a ‘* Study of a Pig,’’ not for sale, 
which if the artist were not a lady we should say was 
pure selfishness. There is a quiet bit of greenery, 
with blue gray water and sky, by R. L. Pyne; a 
** Study of a Woman Spinning,’’ by Thomas Eakins, 
characterized by his usual vigorous and correct hand- 
ling, and a study of a rower in his buat, also by Mr. 
Eakins, more complete and marked by the same attri- 
butes. ‘‘ Chioggia,’’ by Otto Bacher, ‘‘ A Nantucket 
Pump,” by Theo. Robinson, and ‘‘ The Old Mill 
Road,’’ by Edgar J. Taylor, are worthy of mention. 
Hamilton Hamilton has a ‘‘ Sketch”’ of a girl in blue 
and white leaning against the blossoming branch of 
an apple tree, which is very pretty. ‘* Psyche,’’ by 
Walter Satterlee, is very poor, poorer than even the 
in the Academy. ‘‘ Fishing under 
by G. Stothert Snell, is a very good 
sketch, and so is, in certain respects, John M. Tracy’s 
‘* Study of a Pointer.”’ 


same ‘* Psyche”’ 
Difficulties,’’ 


The latter is so good it seems 
a pity that Mr, Tracy cannot puta little life and intel- 
** Art Students 
at Work,’’ by Joseph. Lauber, shows remarkable prog- 


ligence into his well-drawn animals. 


ress. The young men standing before their easels 
are very well given as to light and shade and drawing, 
and the rendering of tones is very good. ‘* Afternoon 
in the Catskills,” by Henry P. Smith, has a good effect 
“A Paris 

** Fish- 
ing Boats, Long Island Sound,”’ by Arthur Quartley, 
There is 


of light over a hilly and wooded country. 
Friend,’’ by William H. Low, is very good. 


is much better than his Academy picture. 
motion here to water, clouds, and sails, and the com 
position, although unsought for or perhaps rather on 
**An Indian Whittling 
Hammer Handles,” by George H. Story, and a little 
** Darky,’’ by Percy Moran, are good studies of their 
A ‘* Sketch at St. Ande,’’ by Frank E, Scott, is 
excellent. The red roofs are out of key in ‘* The 
Grand Canal at Dordrecht,’’ by Charles A.Platt. An 
** Adobe House,”’ 


that account, is excellent. 


types. 


with sunflowers in the foreground, 
is a good sketch by Rosina Emmet. ‘‘ Covering a 
Carboy,”’ by France Troop, is a good study spoiled by 
the affectation of a basket-work frame. A number of 
respectable water-color drawings complete this inter- 


esting exhibition, 





THE EXPOSITION NATIONALE AT PARTS. 





SECOND NOTICE. 

M. HEILBUTH, a Parisian in talent and habits 
although a Prussian by origin, reappears at this exhi- 
bition after a long absence from the annual Salons, due 
to political events, with two pictures—‘* Au Jardin” 
Une Féte.’’ The latter represents a garden 
party in a lovely park, gay with flowers and feminine 


sé 


and 


costume, a picture that has all the elegance of the 
painters of the féte galantes of the eighteenth century 
together with a verity in the landscape that those ex- 
quisite artists did not possess. Gabriel Ferrier and 
Guillaumet have sent some new Algerine scenes paint- 
ed in full African sunlight and containing a very vig- 
orous note. M. Dagnan-Bouveret, who gave such 
promise in his two pictures of the ‘* Wedding Party 
at the Photographer's’ and ‘* The Wounded Child,”’ 
exhibits a new picture, ‘‘ Vaccination,’’ a row of 
mothers and babies sitting in a sunny room while the 
village doctor is vaccinating a rosy little infant in the 
background, This picture is full of talent but insipid, 
even feeble in color, and certainly far inferior to the 
Henry 


Harpignies exhibits seven landscapes, nearly all new 


pictures this artist painted two years ago. 


M. Harpignies, though often a little dry and hard in 
his technique, is yet a rare observer who sees a bit of 
nature purely and simply and reproduces it often with 
delicate grace and sentiment. Both in his oil paint- 
ings and his innumerable water-colors M. Harpignies 
generally remains within the limits of a ‘* study,’’ but 
his studies are of rare vigor and felicity of expression. 

I notice specially the very remarkable exhibition of 
Léon Lhermitte whose large pictures, ‘‘ The Harvest,’ 
‘“The Harvesters’ Pay,’’ and ‘The Spinning 
Woman,” 


appear to great advantage and show a 
powerful and sincere sentiment without any of the 
trickery and false naturalism of Bastien-Lepage. M. 


Lhermitte exhibits ten charcoal drawings, some of 
which are very fine works. His drawings have long 
been appreciated and sought for by long-sighted ama- 
teurs. One of these days we shall doubtless see M. 
Lhermitte in the place he deserves in public favor. 

We now come to the room where Jupiter Meissonier 
reigns supreme with six pictures, two of minute pro- 
portions and four of more reasonable size. The por- 
trait of Victor Lefranc (10 x 8 inches) is a masterpiece 
of minute painting comparable with even the famous 
‘*Hermit’’ of Gerard Douw. The portrait of Mrs. 
Mackay (16 x II inches) represents that lady in a 
black dress covered with gimp and bead embroidery ; 
a black Spanish bolero hat; a brown tur-trimmed 
cloak thrown over one shoulder; dress décolleté 
square ; left shoulder and arm visible ; with her right 
hand, on which two big green emeralds attract undue 
attention, the model is drawing a yellow glove upon her 
left hand ; background reddish brown. This portrait 
with all its minute touches is singularly wanting in 
distinction and grace, qualities which may perhaps be 
wanting in the model. ‘‘ Le Guide’’ (armée de Rhin et 
Moselle 1797) represents a peasant guiding a troop 
of grenadiers through a birch wood. The troop is de- 
scending a slope ; the leading horses are coming full 
face toward the spectator; the whole picture is a 
marvel of foreshortening and a marvel of drawing, but 
that is all. In ‘‘Le Chant’’ a stout lady in green is 
singing, while a gentleman in a voluminous red dress- 
ing gown is playing an organ in a room hung with 
red curtains and with a red carpet on the floor. M. 
Alma-Tadema has treated the same subject in a man- 
ner, in my opinion, superior to Meissonier. The most 
striking picture that Meissonier exhibits is an upright 
panel (44 x 3 feet) representing the ruins of the Tui- 
leries in 1871, a perspective view of the Salle du Maré- 
chaux consumed by the fire and through the empty 
window at the end the blue sky and the triumphal 
chariot on the top of the Arc de Triomphe of the Place 
du Carrousel, This picture has nothing in common 
with Meissonier’s ordinary manner. In presence of 
the immense fame of Meissonier and of his aversion 
to exhibitions during late years the six pictures at the 
Exposition Nationale are naturally a subject of con- 
siderable interest to the public and the critics, The 
general impression seems to be that Meissonier does 
not come out of the trial with increased glory. In 
spite of his marvellous talent as a precise draughts- 
man, Meissonier remains as a painter very debat- 
able, the more so whenever he abandons canvases of 
microscopical dimensions, Certainly the recent 
works of Meissonier no longer show that apparent 
tacility of execution that he formerly had, a fact which 
was already remarked at the moment of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1878. 

Joseph de Nittis, who has long ceased to exhibit in 
the promiscuity of the annual Salons, makes a brill- 


iant rentrée with ‘‘ La Place du Carrousel” recently 
purchased for the Luxembourg Museum ; two deli- 
cious studies of open air and sunlight, *‘ Le Vieux 
Jardin’’ and ‘*La Charmille,’’ and ‘*Un Thé,”’ 
This last picture is a marvel of science and color. In 
a rich Parisian salon, groups of ladies and gentlemen 
are chatting ; in the background through an unsilver- 
ed glass is seen a second salon ; in the foreground a 
lady seen from behind is sitting at a table laden with 
flowers and lighted by a lamp. 
quintessence of Parisian elegance, ravishing in color, 
and all the complications and qualities of artificial light 
are rendered with that supreme art that conceals its 
means, ‘‘ Un Thé”’ is the work of a master. 

Two other artists whose names have grown un- 
familiar to visitors to the Salon are Willems and 


The picture is the 


James Tissot. 
gentlemen drinking the health of Henri IV. and clad 
in the silks and velvets and luxury of the civilization 
of centuries ago. M. Tissot exhibits four episodes 
from his transposition into modern English life of the 


M. Willems exhibits a picture of some 


parable of the prodigal son, pictures which if not 
pleasing are certainly the work of a remarkable and 
very personal artist. M. Vibert, whose talent as a 
wit and a vaudevillist often interferes with his talent 
as a painter, exhibits, besides his apotheosis of M. 
Thiers—a work which has had no success even in 
chromo-lithography—one new picture representing a 
missionary recounting this exploits to a company of 
M. Vibert has really ‘‘trop d’esprit’’ to 
be a painter. In this rapid review of the new pictures 
exhibited I have necessarily sacrificed many honor- 


cardinals. 
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able names whose works, shown at recent Salons, 
are to be seen again with satisfaction and pleasure at 
the Exposition Nationale. Henner, for :nstance, with 
his ‘‘ Religieuse en Priére’’ (Salon of 1883), his 
** Bara’’ (Salon of 1882), ‘‘ Androméde’’ and three 
portraits would come very near carrying off the medal 
of honor, if there were any medals. His exhibition is 
perhaps the finest in the Palais de l’Industrie. For 
Henner the subject counts for nothing but a pretext 
for painting and painting as only some of the old Ital- 
ian masters have painted. The ** Androméde,’’ which 
we see here for the first time, is pronounced to be 
Henner’s masterpiece. It is a page of divine beauty 
that will have its place some day in the Louvre. The 
veteran Cabanel too, who with Géréme has formed 
more young French and foreign artists than any of 
his contemporaries, makes a fine show with his 
‘** Phédre,’’with some too smoothly painted religious 
subjects and three delicious portraits of Mrs, Hunger- 
ford, Miss Mackay and the Comtesse Clermont-Ton- 
nerre. Bonnat, Baudry, Puvis de Chavannes, Bou- 
guereau, Gervex, Bertin, Courtois, Henry Lévy, Chap- 
lin, Jules Lefebvre, Olivier Merson, Jean Paul Lau- 
rens, young men and veterans, landscapists, figure 
painters, genre painters, portrait painters, maintain 
brilliantly the supremacy of France in art. The two 
young glories, whom recent speculation has tried to 
advance prematurely, Bastien Lepage and Cazin, do 
not quite hold their own. Beside the work of Jules 
Dupré and Henner and even of Hebert and Cabanel, 


M. Cazin’s heavy drawing, 


hesitating poses, land- 
scape without perspective, intentionally ashen color 
and pretentious sythbolism make but a poor show. 
M. Bastien-Lepage exhibits some portraits in which 
he appropriates the processes now of Holbein and now 
of Van der Werf and Mieris, and three landscapes 

* and ** A Wheat 
works that are the subject still of much dis- 


** Haymaking,”’ 
Field’’ 


cussion. 


‘* Potato-gathering, 


Some critics say that it is impossible to fol- 
low nature more closely. Others accuse the artist of 
painting pictures without air; they say that his can- 
dor and naiveté are affected, that his peasants have 
not the magnificent verity of Millet’s peasants, that 
he feels no emotion in presence of his models and 
communicates none, that his naturalism is false and 
even ‘‘ maquillé,”’ that his tattered and ragged peas- 
ants’ garments come out of the costume store of the 
Opéra-Comique, in short, that M, Bastien-Lepage is a 
humbug and a charlatan of prodigious technical skill. 

I only find five Americans among the exhibitors at 
this National Exposition ; they are D. R. Knight, F. 
M. Boggs, F. A. Bridgman, W. L. Dannat and 
Henry Mosler. D.R. Knight exhibits ‘Un Deuil’’ 
(Salon of 1882), a first-rate picture that holds its own 
brilliantly among all the works of similar style in the 
Salon. Mr. Boggs exhibits ‘* La Place de la Bastille’’ 
(Salon of 1882), which now belongs to the State. This 
large picture (8 x 44 feet) has gained in my estimation 
since I last saw it; the grays of the sky and buildings 
have toned down and the effect is at present finely 
harmonious. Mr. Bridgman exhibits only a small 
portrait of a baby, pretty in color, but a very unimpor- 
tant work ; Mr. Dannat re-exhibits his ‘‘ Aragonese 
Smuggler’ which was bought by the State at the Salon 
last May. Mr. Mosler continues his career of a deca- 
dent specialist with some vulgarly colored Breton in- 
Mr. Robert Hoskin exhibits in the en- 
graving section thirteen wood-cuts for Harper's Maga- 


terior scenes. 


zine, excellent in their way. The fewness of the 
American exhibitors is to be attributed, I presume, to 
the fact that most of the works of the men resident in 
Europe have gone to America, and so it would be 
difficult to get them back again over here. 

About the sculpture I have little space to say any- 
thing. Mercié, Rodin, 
Frémiet, Falguiére are there to maintain the glory of 


Barrias, Saint-Marceaux, 
the French school, but on the whole the exhibition of 
sculpture is far inferior in interest to the exhibition 
of painting. Not only are new works almost entirely 
wanting, but the really most remarkable works of the 
past five years are conspicuous by their absence. 

To sum up, my final impression is that the National 
Exhibition is very interesting, that it proves, once 
more, if proof were needed, the immense supremacy 
of France in art; but that if it had been organized less 
rapidly or with a character more distinctly retrospec- 
tive it would have better fulfilled the programme which 
the State proposed to itself in 
hibition. 


instituting the ex- 
THEODORE CHILD, 






































pa R. JOHNSON, when he vis- 
ve ited the ‘Crown Derby 
ai} §=6 Works’’ about a century 
ago, remarked to the faith- 
ful Boswell that the ware 
was worth its weight in 
silver. Some of the speci- 
mens of that day are now 


in gold—at all events, by 
reason of their rarity, they 
will sel] at such a value 
tocollectors. Artistically 
speaking, better ‘‘ Crown 
Derby”’ is made at the 
works now than in the days of ‘‘the bear-skin sage,”’ 
when it was chiefly famous for its fine, translucent 
paste and beautiful bright blues. There are some old 
pieces deserving perhaps of the 
high reputation in which they are 
held by connoisseurs ; but repro- 
ductions of them are made to-day 
in perfect facsimile, and there is 
really nothing but the modern mark 
to distinguish them from the orig- 
inals. Such are the copies lately 
completed on the model of the 
famous Kedleston vases, owned by 
Lord Scarsdale. One of these beau- 
tiful pieces is illustrated on the 
third page of this department. 

The ware was known as Chelsea- 
Derby from 1769 to 1773. In the 
latter year, George III. and his 
royal spouse having honored the 
factory with a visit, a crown was 
added to the old mark, and the new 
name of Crown Derby was adopted. 
The works were originally in Chel- 
sea. In 1769 they were bought by 
Mr, Duesbury, who had been mak- 
ing porcelain there since 1750, He 
had also bought the Bow works, 
and he consolidated the two estab- 
lishments and transferred them to 
Derby. Three generations of Dues- 
burys successively conducted the 
factory. The ware did not increase 
in repute, and, indeed, after a while 
it got to be but little esteemed, 
until the business eventually came 
into the hands of the present pro- 
prietors, the Derby Crown Porce- 
lain Company, actively represented 
by the Litherlands, young men of 
taste and great energy, to whom 
belongs much of the credit of mak- 
ing the ware what it is to-day. —-~ 





almost worth their weight 


show-room where the results are displayed is especial- 
ly interesting. Here are arranged the numerous ex- 
amples of the company’s artistic and useful special- 
ties. Here the old gros bleu and scarlet and gold 
decorations now once more in vogue for tea, dessert, 
and dinner services, are seen in their regal splendor. 
The old Japanese patterns and colors, too, meet 
the eye. One of the specialties which finds particu- 
lar favor abroad and of which the company is very 
proud is the Persian ware decorated with raised gold, 
the color of which is remarkably pure. Another 
novelty is an imitation of ivory, and there are some 
exquisite bits of egg-shell china which, covered with 
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The present factory is a rather —SSqSSsSsS=]SSS5 72 ———— = 
picturesque, low-roofed brick build- - — ee 

ing, pleasantly situated within well- = = 

kept grounds, It is the old work- $= ———= a 





house of the town, much extended 
and improved. A recent visitor to 
the place writes as follows: 

‘* Skiltul operators gave me some expert and beau- 
tiful examples of potting on the wheel, and in each 
department of the factory I observed that there was 
one man who not only had at his fingers’ ends the 
mastery of his craft, but was the repository of its 
traditions. In one of the painting rooms there was 
an artist of eighty, who had decorated Crown Derby 
before its decadence, and who now does some of the 
most characteristic work in the revival. . . . After fol- 
lowing the clay, from the grinding-room through its 
transformations into cups, saucers, vases, platters, 
jugs, statuettes—after watching the various processes 
of painting, firing, burnishing, and the rest—the 


CROWN DERBY VASE. 


raised gold ornamentation, are dainty treasures for 
boudoir service or for storing in artistic cabinets.’ 

It was in the show-room here referred to that dur- 
ing the past summer the writer made his selections 
of the characteristic examples which illustrate the 
present notice. The ground-color of the vase on this 
page is ivory, and the decoration is in raised gold and 
bronze. The ‘‘ Old Chelsea’’ piece is a reproduction 
of a fine piece in the possession of the Duke of New- 
castle. The flowers are painted on a ground of dark 
blue. The Persian decoration of the large two-han- 
dled vase is chiefly in raised gold. The maroon color- 
ing of the panels is very rich and effective. The body 





of the first vase illustrated on the third page of this 
department is green ; the panels are of maroon, tur- 
quoise and gold, and gold is freely used in the 
ornamentation, The Mauresque vase is decorated 
with much delicacy in raised gold on ground colors 
of maroon and canary. We have already referred to 
the Kedleston vase, the last illustration in the set. 
The body is of deep blue with gold stripes. The tlow- 
ers are painted by James Rouse, one of the old Derby 
painters, who is still in the employ of the company, 
and is doing good work. 


SMOKED-CHINA DECORA TION. 

VERY simple and effective monochrome or Cca- 
maieu decoration for cups, plates and vases is done 
on smoked china. It is not meant to stand firing, 
however, and is therefore hardly legitimate. The 
materials required are: The china, which may be 

white or any pale tint, a benzine 
lamp, darning-needle, camel’s-hair 
brush, Antwerp blue and indigo 
paint, mastic varnish, pads of cot- 
ton wool, rags of calico cut on the 
cross, and a few fine pieces of 
wood. See that the article to be 
smoked is quite clean, then hold it 
in the smoke of the benzine lamp, 
thoroughly blacking it where the 
painting is to come; smoke it 
deeply over the parts of a land- 
scape or group of flowers and ferns 
where the deepest shadows will 
come, and lightly over clouds, skies, 
or light places. Cut a circular, 
oval, or square piece of paper ; lay 
this on the smoked parts, and wipe 
\ off the black beyond it, so that a 
good clear-shaped oval, circle, or 





square of black is left. Take the 
darning-needle and upon the black- 
ground trace out the design ; with 
the wool dab the light parts of the 
work so as to produce a mottled 
effect ; with the various-sized pieces 
of wood take out the most promi- 
nent and largest lights ; and with 
the ragged calico edges take out 
half and irregular lights, and soften 
the deep places and the half-lights. 
Produce a soft design in black and 
white, then paint with the two 





shades of blue over the half-lights 














and the less dense shadows; use 
the lightest blue for the half-lights, 
the darkest for the shadows, and 
only put on one wash of color. 
Put the varnish into a cup or some 
wide-mouthed vessel, thin it with 
spirits of wine if it looks too thick, 
and pour it rapidly over the paint- 
ing so that no part is left unvar- 
nished. Wipe off at once the var- 
nish that runs beyond the smoked 
part, and hold the china over a 
plate to catch the superfluous var- 
nish. The best subjects for this kind of painting are 
landscapes with mountains and rivers, moonlight ef- 
fects on the sea, and sprays of ferns. 





It is strange how commonly the terms pottery and 
porcelain are misapplied, even by writers of reputa- 
tion. Dr. Lardner, for example, in referring to the 
works of Della Robbia, after rightly describing them 
as earthenware, immediately speaks of the opaque 
glaze as covering the ’ For earthenware 
many clays have been employed, but true porcelain 
always consists mainly of a fine white earth, called 
by the Chinese ‘‘ kaolin.”’ 


porcelain.’ 
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VITRIFIABLE WATER-COLORS. 


‘* PORCELAIN Painting after the Dresden Method ”’ 
is the title of a new treatise on ceramic decoration, 
by F. Stanhope Hill, forwarded to us by J. Marsching 
& Co., of this city, The practice is not materially 
different from that involving the use of the English 
Hancock powder colors or the French Lacroix tube 
The colors, however, are in pans like moist 
water-colors, and require the same treatment as water- 
colors, with the exception, of course, that they have to 
be fired in a kiln, like all vitriable colors. Dispens- 
ing with the usual oils as a medium will doubtless be 
highly appreciated by a large number of amateur 
china painters. 


colors. 


Mr. Hill has a strong preference for Berlin porce- 
lain, which is almost invariably used in Dresden for 
the finest pictures, 
from defects and perfect in glaze, and is especially 


As he says, it is generally free 


suitable for fine picture plaques ; but he adds, ‘‘ it is 
a fact that in cups, vases and plates the (Haviland) 
French porcelain is fully equal to the German, and in 


many respects even superior.’’ He reasonably re- 
marks that “‘ it is always best in porcelain painting to 
use German colors on German porcelain, and French 
or English colors on French or English porcelain, as 
the flux used in the composition of the colors is adapt- 
ed to the glaze of the porcelain in each country. The 
same rule applies to the firing, which should vary in 
intensity with the colors and porcelain used, although 
many professional ‘ burners’ will, for their own con- 
venience, mix all together in the same kiln, often pro- 
ducing most unfavorable results for the unfortunate 
painter.”’ 

The following suggestions from Mr. Hill’s manual 
* The 
beautiful glaze that characterizes the best Dresden 


will be found of value to many china painters : 


pictures is obtained, first, by the proper use of glazing 
colors, and secondly, by the firing, which is done at a 
heat of 800° Fahrenheit. The use of glazing colors is 
very important, and must always be considered by the 
successful painter. Air blue, turquoise blue, car- 
mine, and canary and ivory yellows all have a high 
glaze; it is desirable, 
therefore, to mix some one 
of these colors, if possible, 
with every color as it is 
used. For instance, fora 
dark green, mix yellow 
and black with your green. 
In using black mix a little 
with 
air blue; 


’ 


carmine 
dark blue 


with it; 

mix 
and so, with care, one can 
nearly always introduce 
some high glazing colors 
combination. 
A knowledge of this will 


in every 


come with experience.”’ 


BARBOTINE 
PAINTING. 


I, 








SINCE the description 
of the process of barbotine 
painting was given in the 
January issue of the pres- 
ent year of the magazine, 
we have had many appli- 
cations for information on 
the subject. The number 
of THE ART AMATEUR in 
question being out of print, 
it has been suggested that 
we reprint the article for 
the benefit of the many in- 
terested in the matter who 
have since become sub- 
scribers. Instead of doing 
this, we prefer reprinting 
the practical 
article on barbotine paint- 
ing from a recent English 
hand-book for amateurs, 
written by Miss B. C. Saw- 
ard, to which our readers are already indebted for 
much valuable information on kindred topics : 


following 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


The art of the work consists in laying upon an un- 
glazed terra-cotta surface a sufficient body of color to 
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**OLD CHELSEA’’ VASE, 


CROWN DERBY REPRODUCTION, 


form a background to any design, and over that to 
paint in a design, either of figures, landscapes, con- 








CROWN DERBY VASE, 


ventional figures or flowers, and to raise the most 
prominent parts of these by successive layers of paint 
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laid upon their highest lights. When the painting is 
finished, the pottery is sent to the furnace to be fired 
in, the glazing is then applied to it, and it is again 
fired, when it comes out from the furnace complete. 
No description of the process will teach an amateur 
half so quickly as a few lessons; but as these are 
often unattainable, the following summary of mate- 
rials and how to apply them will be useful : 

The materials required barbotine 
colors, medium, brushes, palette-knife, some tiles for 
palettes, and the unglazed pottery or bisque. The 
colors are cobalt, ultramarine, intense blue, tur- 
quoise, transparent yellow-green, yellow-green, olive 
green, dark transparent green, chrome green, blue- 
green, yellow, orange, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, 
red, red-brown, burnt umber, black, iron violet, light 
flesh, deep flesh, purple, violet, pink and white. A 
large quantity of white is necessary, and it is used 


are powder 


freely. Some of the colors are very intense in tone, 
and require to be used sparingly and well diluted with 
medium ; these are turquoise, intense blue, transpar- 
ent yellow-green, yellow, orange, and dark transpar- 
ent green. 

The medium is either sold diluted in bottles, or is 
melted in a little warm water and kept ina jar; it 
should be a liquid, but not a thin liquid. The brushes 
are a large double camel's-hair brush for putting on 
the backgrounds with, and twosable outliners, with 
long hairs, used for painting in the design ; they only 
require washing in plain water, and wiping with a rag 
to cleanse them. A good strong palette-knife is very 
necessary, particularly for rubbing up the white, of 
which a large quantity is used, and which is rather 
gritty ; the palette-knives called trowel-knives are the 
best. The pottery may be of any shape and size, and 
consists of tiles for fireplaces or onamented mantels, 
plates used as_ plaques, long or square in shape, 
round plates for hanging up, and vases of all sizes 
and designs. 

The learner should commence by making a test tile. 
Take a twelve-inch tile, and upon one of the palettes 
put a little of one of the powder colors with the point 
of the palette-knife; to this add about the same 
amount of liquid medium, 
rub up the color and me- 
dium with the palette-knife 
until a perfectly smooth 
liquid is obtained ; fill one 
of the outline brushes with 
this and put it on the test 
tile as a small square 
patch, making the color 
quite thick and intense at 
the top, and thinning it 
with a little additional me- 
dium-toward the bottom. 
To the color remaining 
upon the palette add some 
white and medium, rub up 
all together, and put this 
mixture on to the test tile 
in a square patch below 
the pure color. Proceed 
in this manner until every 
color is laid upon the test 
tile, both pure and mixed 


with white, and _ then, 
should there be any space 
left, make a few back- 


ground colors as follows : 
To shade up from a deep 
blue to a pale, commence 
with a little patch of in- 
tense blue and white mix- 
ed, and finish with cobalt 
and white; amalgamate 
the two colors into each 
other, put a little pure in- 
tense blue upon the lower 
part over the intense blue 
and white, and finally a 
wash of medium and a 
very little transparent yel- 
low-green over the whole 
surface. Then try black, 
shading to pale yellow- 
purple or light green, but 
always mix white with the colors. The colors be- 
fore they are fired ali look very pale, and their 
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intensity and richness can only be guessed at; 
therefore, without a test tile to give an idea of the 
amount of color required and the shade it will ulti- 
mately be, no one can learn how to apply them so as 
to obtain a satisfactory result. When using the test 
tile always thoroughly cleanse the brush from one 
color before putting on a second, as if the colors are 
mixed the result will not be accurate. It is a good 
plan to keep a duplicate and unfired test tile on hand, 
and to compare its colors with the fired tile, also to 
write upon a slip of paper the name of each color as 
applied, and to gum this to the back of the tile after 
it has been fired. All the colors fire darker than they 
are painted, and turquoise is the only one that will 
not mix with white ; it is therefore used pure or as a 
glaze over other tints. 

After the nature and tones of the colors have thus 
been ascertained, the next step is to learn to put on 
the background. This is an art in itself, as the colors 
must blend and run into each other so as to form easy 
transitions of shade, while the ground has to be suffi- 
ciently covered so as not to show any of the surface of 
the pottery through, and the whole must be done 
quickly, as the paint and medium dry very fast. There 
are various ways of putting on backgrounds, but 
white, either alone or mixed with color, is always 
necessary, as it stops the suction of the pottery and 
prevents the other colors sinking in. A fair-sized 
round vase isa good article to try the background 
upon ; it can be turned easily by the left hand while 
the brush is passing over it, and its surface is large 
enough to admit of many gradations of shade, while 
its form helps to blend the colors. A tile is too small 
to use, unless it is one of the large twelve-inch tiles. 

To make a background from deep blue to light blue 
with a soft green shade asa glaze: Take out a good 
dessertspoonful of white, and lay it upon a palette; 
crush it with the flat part of the palette-knife, so as to 
remove and break up any lumps; then add medium 
to it, and work it about with the palette-knife until it 
is quite smooth and of the consistency of ordinary 
cream. Mixing the white smoothly is a work of pa- 
tience, as, should the color soften, and be laid on with 
littlesspecks of grit in it, these will show when the 
firing is done. Mix plenty of white, using two pal- 
ettes if necessary, and add some cobalt, until a pale 
lavender tint is produced. Take the large brush, fill 
it well with the paint, and Jay the color quickly upon 
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CROWN DERBY VASE. 





the vase, commencing at the top and working round 
to the bottom. Turn the vase with the left hand while 
the right is applying the color, and put on plenty, so 


THE 


ART AMATEUR. 








that none of the original pink shade of the pottery is 


seen while the tint is wet; go over all places at once 
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CROWN DERBY VASE. 


that look at all thin and poor, and cover the whole 
surface with a good and equal shade of lavender. 
Add medium when the color dries too quickly, or 
when it is too thick upon the palette. Take some in- 
tense blue and mix this well with medium and water, 
so as to make a thin wash ; pass this over the lower 
part of the vase where a dark blue shade is required, 
and then add plenty of water to what remains upon 
the palette, and carry the color lightly and freely over 
the whole, excepting quite at the top. Use plenty of 
water, as it will help to make the shades blend. Mix 
some transparent yellow-green with medium until it 
becomes quite a weak color, and work it over all the 
vase, especially where the light blue is ; this wash 
will tone down the color of the blue, take away any 
crudeness, and throw an art shade over the back- 
ground. Dip aclean brush into water, and pass it 
over the work, to see how the ground looks, as while 
the medium is wet an idea of the true coloring can be 
formed. This can be done at any stage of the paint- 
ing, and is a great help in ascertaining the progress 
made. The background dry (it dries very quickly), 
rub the hand very lightly over the vase to remove any 
small roughnesses, but do not rub too much or the color 
will come off, which it does easily until fired in. The 
difficulties of the ground consist in mixing the colors 
smoothly with the medium, laying on the color suffi- 
ciently thick without lumpiness, and blending in the 
various shades, so as to form a harmonious whole. 
The background described above, when fired, should 
be of a pale sky blue, deepening to indigo blue, with 
a soft yellow tone over the whole. Another blue 
ground is made with ultramarine and cobalt mixed 
with white and separately applied as before men- 
tioned, and olive green lastly laid on as a pure color 
over the part of the vase to be dark, and then lightly 
washed in over the rest. The vase so treated, when 
fired, will be of a peacock-blue shade. Dark transpar- 
ent green, used instead of the olive green, will give a 
deeper peacock glaze. The following combinations 
will produce good backgrounds: Red mixed with 
white, shading into yellow mixed with white, and 





finally into pure white ; red used pure over the dark- 
est part, and yellow pure, but very thin, over the rest— 
a deep burnt-umber brown, shading to pale soft yel- 
low-white, will be the result; for a black and white 
ground, shading from a deep gray to a white, a little 
pure black, and a glaze over the whole either of yellow 
or transparent yellow-green ; iron violet, shaded with 
white up to white, will make a purple-toned ground ; 
cobalt and white, a little pure cobalt for the deepest 
parts, and a light glaze of yellow over all, will pro- 
duce a very soft pale blue ground ; black, shaded to 
green-white by being mixed with yellow-green and 
olive green, a greenish-gray ground; red-brown, 
shaded with orange, yellow, and white, a brown 
ground ; in fact, the shades and combinations of the 
backgrounds are endless, and will depend entirely 
upon the skill and aptitude of the worker. 

The background finished, the design is next to be 
arranged. This is sketched out and slightly colored 
on a sheet of paper, and the painter from this either 
paints with a little white and medium direct upon the 
vase, or outlines the forms from it upon transfer 
paper. The outline obtained, prick it with a sharp 
needle along every line and lay the pricked pattern 
upon the vase ; put some powdered black chalk into 
a small muslin bag and rub this upon the pattern, so 
that the chalk fills up the pricks, remove the pattern 
and secure the dotted lines by making a line over 
them with white paint and medium. Only prick and 
dust through a small part of the pattern at once, as 
the chalk rubs off very easily. The outline attained, 
by either of these processes, the painting, say of 
some white flower, is begun. Rub up some pure 
white and medium upon the palette (the palette-knife 
sometimes throws a dirty tinge upon the white, but 
this is of no consequence), fill the largest outline 
brush with this, and with it paint over every part of 
the flowers and leaves, marking out distinctly each 
petal and leaf, and the bulb of the flower. Work 
with a brush pretty full of color that runs easily, and 
yet isnot too thin ; if it be too thick, it will dry before 
even a small petal is complete, and will leave a rough 
uneven surface; if too thin, the ground will show 
through upon wetting it with the pure water, but if it 
is of right consistency the brush will work easily and 
quickly, and will block out the desired shapes and 
mould them ina graceful and flowing manner. Go 





THE ‘‘ OLD DERBY’ KEDLESTON VASE. 


CROWN DERBY REPRODUCTION, 


over every part of the design twice in this way and 
then raise the parts that are to be in relief. 


To be concluded. 












































A MEDLEY OF CHURCH DECORA TION. 





¢T is probable that the interior of Trinity 
z Church in Boston has now reached its final 






condition, although the last change that 
has been made has thrown everything once 
more out of keeping. The three stained- 
glass lights by La Farge, which have just been put in 
place at the end of the nave, while separately very 
fine examples of modern work in stained glass, may 
be said to add so much to the church as to suggest 
that it would better be 
down and rebuilt on a larger 


taken 
scale. They have the effect 
that Mr. Aronson’s orchestra 
of fifty strong-lunged German 
performers might have, if it 
introduced in 


were a parlor 


concert. They do not “‘ hang 


very well among 


together ”’ j g 


themselves. The central nar- 
row, round-topped window is 
filled by a 
figure of Christ copied from a 


almost colossal 
drawing by John Bellini. In 
the this 
rather tall, but it has been 


original figure is 
found necessary, in order to 
the 
space available, to ‘‘ skimp 


squeeze it into narrow 


the draperies as much as pos- 
sible, so that, in the copy, it 
has the proportions of a bean- 
At that, it 
quite get into the framework. 


pole. does not 
The effect is either startling 
or ludicrous according to the 
The 


awkward figure seems 


observer's mood. big 
and 
to be shouldering its way into 
the church with a force which 
appears to threaten destruc- 


The 


comparative weakness of the 


tion to the building. 
purely ornamental portion of 
the composition adds to this 
impression. The other lights 
of the same size, one on each 
side, are filled, in the space 
corresponding with that oc- 
cupied by the Christ in the 
middle one, with masses of 
blue bulls’-eyes divided by 
pillars of Mexican onyx which 
carry canopies of Byzantine 
design similar to that which 
fills the top of 
light. 
contrasts painfully with the 


the central 


The emptiness of these 


crowded look of the principal 
opening. . In color, however, 
the whole arrangement is ex- 
traordinarily rich and strong 
so as to reduce to a rather 
low tone the Pompeian reds 
and other bright tints of the 
walls, to say nothing of the 
other windows. - 

In the choice and arrangement of these ignorance 
has done its worst. The committee appears to have 
scoured the universe for examples of styles the most 
opposed, which they have brought together as if their 
object was to make of the church a museum in which 
every kind of modern stained glass might be found, 
so disposed that each work should bring out the de- 
rigantic faults 


From the gig 
a 


and the overpowering color of Mr. I 


fects of every other one. r 

“arge’s win- 
dow, one passes to the thin and watery pedantry of M. 
Oudinot, to the babyish prettiness of Mr. Morris and 


the harmonious but conventional quietism of Mr, Cot- 


DECORATION 





tier. If all the windows were filled either by Mr. 
Cottier or Mr. La Farge, whatever faults there might 
be would be atoned for by a certain relation between 
the glass and the other elements of the decorative 
scheme with which both of these gentlemen were con- 
cerned, But Mr. Morris’s work is entirely out of 
place in any such edifice, and M, Oudinot’s is in vio- 
lent opposition to the whole scheme, if scheme it can 
be called, of the interior. 

The wall and ceiling decoration of this church, of 
which so much has been written, done, as it was, in 





FOR A PANEL OR PLAQUE. BY LEGRAIN. (SEE 
a hurry, with an evident wish to make the most of 
the unique opportunity which (at the time it was un- 
dertaken) it presented, could hardly be otherwise 
Still, in 


this it is no worse than the architecture with a tower 


than scrappy and inconsistent with itself, 


taken from one old Fiench church, a doorway from 
another, and a ridiculous little cloister which seems 
to have been picked up in a Nuremberg toy-shop. 
But there is a difference between getting your patch- 
work done all by one man and hiring it out to half- 
different 
together, and, if they could, would have in the end to 


a-dozen individuals, who cannot confer 


PAGE 22.) 


agree to disagree. The church, as it now stands, is 
a monument of what to avoid in this regard and a 
perfect exemplar of the evils of eclecticism in archi- 


tecture and decoration. ROBERT JARVIS. 


RELATIONS OF INTERIOR 
WITH COSTUME AND 


DECORA TION 
COMPLEXION. 





A GREAT deal has been said and written about the 
coloring of theatres ; but, so far as-coloring goes, the 
theorists, when they have dif- 
fered from accepted practice 
founded on experience, have 
been wrong. Chevreul proves 
that 
color for the 


to his own satisfaction 
crimson is a bad 
interior of the boxes, as tend- 
ing to give the complexion a 
tinge of the complementary 
green. He advocates a pale 
green, therefore, for the in- 
terior of the boxes as enhanc- 
ing the rose tints of the com- 
He thinks that the 
the 
much more remote effect in 
this but that the 


cushions should be covered in 


plexion. 


fronts of boxes have a 


respect ; 


green velvet. Mr. J. D. Crace, 
an Englisharchitect, declares, 
however, that experience tells 
that Chevreul is absolutely 
wrong from first to last; as 
indeed, 


he is, constantly 


wrong when he is discussing 


the effects of color on ‘‘ com- 


plexion.’’ In this very matter 
he appeals to results of exper- 
iments made on flat surfaces 
with uniform tints; and he 
is, therefore, in no position 
to judge of effects in which 
one color is in deep shadow, 
another in strong light, the 
object to be influenced being 
of quite uncertain quantity 
as to depth of complexion, 
color of costume, and degree 
of shade. Green lining to the 
boxes, and particularly green 
cushions on the front, would 
be fatal to four out of five 
complexions and costumes. 
There is no color at all equal 
to red—and especially red in 
shadow-—for setting off to ad- 
vantage a variety of complex- 
The too 
red complexion is toned down 


ions and costumes. 


by contrast ; the pale borrows 
color by ‘* sympathy’’- 
important 


a very 
the 


concerned. 


factor where 


human face is 
Besides this, the shadows are 
all warmed by reflection, and 
it is cold shadows, not cool 

lights, which are detrimental 
to a face. Then Chevreul underrates the value of the 
box-fronts as color. The arguments which he brings 
to bear on the interior are really applicable to these. 
Consequently a light color which shall not either be 
so light or so pure as to injure, by contrast, the whites 
of the costumes, and which shall yet set forth the 
coloring of the faces (which are in the same plane), 
will be found best. This may be relieved by gilding, 
and by neutral tints or colored ornament sufficiently 
broken up to afford only a neutral result—a soft and 
light contrast to the darker interior. 


For rooms devoted to music or dancing, Mr. Crace 
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the background being in shadow. 


or  concert-room 
the light is to a 
great extent re- 
flected from the 
walls, and will par- 
take more or less 
of their tone, un- 
less the sources of 
light are distribut- 
ed pretty equally 
around the walls 
themselves. In a 
room hung with 
green silk, for in- 
stance, and lighted 
only, or mainly, 
by a central chan- 
delier, all that side 
of the face which 
is in shade from 
the chandelier will 
be tinged with the 
green light reflect- 
ed from the walls. 
It is, therefore, 
always desirable 
to distribute the 
sources of light, 
both to obviate 
these reflected 
tints, and to di- 
minish all shadow. 
It is also very de- 
sirable to employ 
such tones of color 
as readily reflect 
light, and light 
rather warm than 
cold. It must, how- 
ever, be remem- 
bered that many 
of the tints which 
are best for this, 
such as rather pure 
pale buffs, are apt 
to be very trying 
to portions of the 
costumes,  espe- 
cially to whites of 
transparent mate- 
rial, such as laces 
or gauzy fabrics, 
which against 
them become 
smoky intone. A 
large preponder- 
ance of white (not 
too raw), with a 
liberal use of gild- 
ing, and some red 
(as drapery or 
otherwise) for the 
gilding to reflect, 
are always good. 
Probably no back- 
ground is so effec- 
tive for a ball-room 
as tapestry in pale 
tones of fairly pure 
color, which the 
texture of the 
fabric always soft- 
ens below the col- 
oring of the com- 
plexionsor dresses, 
But in a_ public 
room so costly a 
decoration can 
rarely be expected. 
The beautiful vari- 
ations of quiet tints 
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DECORATION FOR A PANEL OR PLAQUE. BY LEGRAIN. (SEE PAGE 22.) 





points out that the conditions of coloring are not so marbles, and the upper walls in subdued white re- ing if the lighting is well distributed. The whites in 
similar to those for theatres as might at first appear. lieved with gilding, and divided at intervals with this case may either be softened by tinting, or by some 
In the theatre the lighting of the audience is direct, pilasters of colored marble. The draperies and por- form of delicate arabesque ornament in mixed color- 
In the ball-room tiéres should in this case be of rich and deep colors. ing painted thereon. 


The reds of the draperies must, 


of course, be re- 
called, in some- 
what reducedtone, 
in the decorations, 
either as margins, 
lines, or medal- 
lions, or by any 
means which may 
appear appropri- 
ate. 

If the propor- 
tions of the room 
allow of it, a good 
system of decora- 
tion for a_ ball- 
room or concert- 
room would be one 
by which the color 
intended as_ back- 
ground to the com- 
pany would be 
carried only high 
enough to serve 
that purpose, and 
the larger surfaces 
of wall trom which 
light would be re- 
flected would be 
kept in light and 
somewhat warm 
tones, 

In the case of 
smaller rooms 
used for similar 
purposes (only oc- 
casionally) in pri- 
vate houses, the 
great point to at- 
tend to is the even 
distribu ion of 
light. A wall with 
some depth of col- 
or, if not too gay, 
may be made a 
very effective back- 
ground. But care 
must be taken, in 
that case, to light 
up the company, 
and not so much 
the walls. For a 
dinner-party, a 
dark wall, relieved 
with pictures, is 
much the most 
effective and be- 
coming, because, 
the table being well 
lighted, the faces 
are all well light- 
ed; the reflection 
from the _ white 
cloth prevents all 
heavy shadows on 
the features, and 
the dark  back- 
ground purifies the 
tones of the com- 
plexion. Moreover, 
the alternation of 
the black coats of 
the men performs 
the same service 
with very great 
advantage to the 
ladies at table. 


IN the decora- 
tion of churches, 
the employment 


exhibited by natural marbles are, again, admirable. This again, however, is a costly decoration, and we together of both pictorial art and stained glass has 
If the cost allowed of it, Mr. Crace says he would should consider what is possible with moderate often been deprecated ; but there is many a building 
desire nothing better than to have the lower walls, toa means. Very gray tones of green, broken up by soft containing both, from which it would be a loss to ex- 
height of some six or seven feet, lined with various white, and set off by reds in the draperies, are becom- clude either. 


It should be borne in mind, however. 
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WOOD-CARVING DESIGN FOR A PANEL. ‘‘ WILD ROSES.” 


BY BENN PITMAN. 
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that the relative positions of stained glass and picture 
should be such that the tinted rays of sunlight would 
never, or rarely, fall directly on the painting. There 
should be a free use of white with the col- 
ored glass. The paintings should be pure 
in tone, and as simple and expressive as 
possible in drawing. 


NOTES ON WOOD-CARVING. 


THE carefully considered series of arti- 
cles on practical wood-carving, by Calista 


clean-cutting edge on the tools, a strap is used, and this 
can easily be made by the amateur, It consists simply 


of astrip of buff-leather—a piece of a soldier's cast-off 











Halsey Patchin, which appeared in the 
May, June, July and August numbers of 
THE ART AMATEUR of this year, leaves 
but little to be said on the subject. The 
following excerpts from the notes of Leo 
Parsey in our London contemporary, Ama- 
teur Work, however, are not without in- 
terest to the student : 

It should always be borne in mind by 
the beginner that the more time and labor 
bestowed upon getting his tools into proper 
working order at first, the more satisfac- 
tory will his work appear when finished. 
The necessary labor required is of an ex- 
tremely uninteresting nature, and is there- 
fore apt to be carelessly and hurriedly per- 
formed, the beginner being anxious to com- 
mence the practical work at once. New 
tools of course require far more time and 
attention to bring them into working order 
than tools that have been previously used, 
and are simply dull and blunt. In the latter 
case five minutes’ rubbing on the oil-stone, 
with a few finishing touches on the strap, 
will bring on a keen edge. New tools re 
quire, first of all, to be ground on a slow- 
cutting grindstone, care being taken to use 
plenty of water during the process, other- 
wise there is a danger of the tool becoming 
so heated as to draw or affect the temper. 
It is somewhat difficult to state exactly how far back 
from the edge of the tool the grinding should extend, 
as if taken too far back it leaves the edge too thin, 
but in most 
cases from 
one-eighth to 
one-fourth of 
an inch will 
be sufficient. 
After the tools 
have been 
ground, they 
require to be 
well rubbed 
out from the 
inside with a 
fast-cutting 
oil-stone. Ar- 
kansas or 
Washita stone 
is about the 
best for this 
purpose. 

In sharpen- 
ing the out- 
sides of tools 
the tool is held 
in the left 
hand, and the 
stone is moved 
sharply up 
and down the 
edge by the 
right hand, 
except in the 
case of very 
flat tools, 
whenthestone 
can be placed 
on the bench, 
and both 
hands used to 
grasp the tool. 
Ordinary ma- 
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chine oil, or in some cases paraffine, is used as a lubri- 
cant, and to increase the cutting power of the stones; 
emery powder is sometimes added. To puta finishing 
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MODERN ENGLISH CHIMNEY-PIECE AND ACCESSORIES, 


belt is best—about ten inches long and four inches wide, 
plentifully saturated with tallow and crocus powder, 
which should be well rubbed into the leather before a 

















A MODERN PARISIAN BOUDOIR. 


fire. When properly made, this strap will be found to 
give a keen edge to the tools, and by slightly doubling 
it the inside can be finished off as well as the outside. 


A good way of testing the keenness of the edge on a 
tool is to try it on a piece of soft pine, cutting across 
the grain, when, if the tool is properly sharpened, a 
clean cut, without any tearing of the grain, 
will be the result, 

In many, if not in all, cases the absence 
of sandpaper affords a pretty sure test of 
the excellence of the work and the skill of 
the carver. The only purpose for which 
sandpaper is particularly useful is for 
mouldings and uncarved surfaces. English 
oak is not so useful for carving purposes as 





the stave-oak, it being much tougher, and 





{frequently cross-grained, and although a 
first-class wood where strength and endur- 
ance are required, these qualities are not 
so much looked for as freedom in working. 
Next to stave-oak, which is not always 
easily obtained of a greater width than six 
or seven inches and three or four inches 
thick, may be ranked American walnut- 
wood. It is afree-cutting, straight-grained 
wood, generally free {rom knots, takes a 
stain well, and is easily polished. Lime- 
tree-wood is also a splendid wood for carv- 
ing purposes, being easily worked, and 
without much grain ; and it is perhaps the 
best of all woods to use where the work is 
intended to be either stained or gilded. 
Boxwood is mostly used for the finest and 
most delicate description of work, for which 
it is peculiarly suited, being a hard, com- 
pact wood ; it is also extensively used for 
wood-engraving. 

Ebony possesses nearly the same quali- 
ties as boxwood, and being naturally of a 
rich black color, is {frequently used for fine 
carvings ; it is, however, slightly brittle. 
Carved work in ebony looks better if left of 
a dull color instead of being brightly pol- 
ished, especially if it be well brushed with 
a hard brush, the plain surfaces only (the 
mouldings in panels for example) being brightly pol- 
ished, thus affording a good contrast with the dead 
color of the carving. Ebony is frequently used instead 
of bog-oak, 
and I believe 
the majority 
of the elegant, 
tasteful arti- 
cles of jewel- 
ry, such as 
shamrock 
bracelets and 
harp - shaped 
brooches, ex- 
posed for sale 
in most Irish 
towns, are far 
more fre- 
quently made 
of ebony than 
of bog-oak, as 


SS 


represented, 
Bog-oak is in 


C5 SS 


most cases far 





too coarse in 


Ss 


the grain for 





delicate carv- 
ing, whereas 
ebony has all 
the requisite 
qualities. 

It the carved 
work is_ in- 
tended to be 
in relief, then 
the carving is 
done first, the 
wood being 
afterward 
stained and 
gilded; but 
where incised 
work is in- 
tended, the 
wood is both stained and polished before the incis- 
ing is done, the incised work being afterward gilded. 
This style of work looks remarkably well when the 
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design is good, and the incising carefully done ; it 
however requires the carver to have perfect com- 
mand over the tools, as the slightest irregularity in 
the lines or scroll-work is at once seen, and spoils the 
whole effect, as the mistake cannot well be rectified. 

In many cases it is advisable to preserve copies of 
small carved objects for future use, and this is easily 
done by taking a plaster cast of the work. To take 
an impression of the object of which a cast is desired, 
a substance known as 
squeeze-wax is used, 
and this is made of 
the following ingredi- 
ents, viz., two pounds 
flour, one-half pound 
best beeswax, one-half 
pound linseed oil, and 
a small quantity of 
rouge ; these should 
be thoroughly mixed 
together, and then 
exposed to the air. 
Should the squeeze 
wax become hard at 
any time, it may easily 
be softened by slightly 
warming and knead- 
ing well. In taking 
a cast, the wax should 
be well pressed into 
every portion of the 
work, and then gently 
withdrawn, the mould 
thus formed being 
filled with plaster of 
Paris, the plaster hav- 
ing been mixed with 
water until it is of the 
consistence of cream. 
After standing for a 
few hours, the 
squeeze-wax can be 
taken off, leaving a 
copy of the carving in 
plaster. Care should 
be taken to obtain the 
plaster fresh, as after 
being exposed to the 
air it loses some of its 
properties, and does 
not harden well. 
These remarks on 
taking _ plaster-casts 
apply only to smal 
objects that are not 
deeply undercut ; 
larger casts, and casts 
of subjects carved on 
more than one side, 
are taken in sections. 

In carving heads on 
sticks, it is always 
better to rely entirely 
on the grotesque to 
furnish designs ; and 
it will be an agreeable 
surprise to the ama- 
teur, to find how eas- 
ily these grotesque 
heads can be cut ona 
stick. The principal 
thing to avoid is all 
sharp pvints, which 
are liable either to 
hurt the hand or tear 
the glove; and the 
design should in every 
case be adapted to 
the size and shape of 
the knob, In carving these heads, a vice is required 
to hold the stick firmly, and then the same process is 
gone through, as with all other descriptions of carv- 
ings ; first of all, draw roughly the design on the 
knob, then block out, and finally finish off the work, 
adding any fancy touches that may be deemed ad- 
visable to give effect to the design. It is a frequent 
practice with carvers to roughly model the design 
in clay before commencing to carve it in the wood, 
or if clay is not at hand, to chop in roughly the de- 





sign in a soft piece of deal, so as to see the effect 
the design will really have in the wood when it shall 
have been worked out. 

In finishing off the work, outlines frequently have 
to be rectified, and alterations made, that are not 
noticed as being defective when the work is blocked 
out. When setting in the outlines of a panei, for 
instance, it is better to avoid cutting too deeply, 
otherwise the groundwork presents a surface defaced 
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with tool-marks after the outlines have been correct- 
ed, and it is not always easy to efface these marks, 
even when the ground is punched. In shaping a 
design, however, it is a good plan to use the tools 
boldly, and cut clean ; instead of which, many be- 
ginners will make a dozen cuts where one would 
suffice. 

In general it will be better to leave the wood un- 
stained, simply brushing the surface with boiled lin- 
seed oil. Oak looks best left dull. 





DECORATIVE OIL PAINTING ON WOOD. 





THERE are three ways of painting upon wood, all 
of which are adapted both for figure and flower sub- 
jects, and which, though differing in effect, vary but 
little in their manipulation. They are: painting 
upon gilded wood, upon polished wood, and upon 
wood that has been previously covered with flat coats 
of paint, as a background to the design. 

A gilded surface is 
either one that is per- 
fectly smooth and 
even, or one that is 
rough and takes the 
grain of the wood be- 
neath it; the former 
kind is used when the 
painting is to be high- 
ly worked up, and 
the latter when only 
outline painting is re- 
quired, or painting 
with but slight filling 
in. The wood used 
for gilding upon a 
rough surface is well- 
grained and well-sea- 
soned oak, to which 
the gold leaf is applied 
as follows: Take 
some of the best fat 
oil size, strain it 
through muslin and 
mix it with chrome 
yellow or vermilion 
powder color, paint 
the whole surface to 
be gilded with this, 
working it on with a 
hog’s-hair brush, so 
that it covers every 
part to be gilded with 
a smooth and thin 
layer. Remember that 
every spot left uncov- 
ered will not take 
the gold leaf, and will 
therefore spoil the 
work. It is a good 
plan to put on two 
coats of size, one be- 
ing applied as soon 
as the first is perfectly 
dry, as the gold leaf is 
then certain to stick. 
Commence to _ gild 
when the second coat 
of size is ready ; this 
varies, according to 
the weather, from 
twelve to thirty hours, 
and can only be de- 
cided by the touch ; 
thus, if the size comes 
off readily it is not in 
a fit state, but if it is 
sticky, but not dry, it 
isready. Always gild 
in a warm room, free 
from draughts, and 
warm the gold leaf 
before using it. Take 
a piece of writing 
paper, rub a little 
white wax upon it, 
and press this lightly 
upon the gold leaf, so 
as to take it up with it ; 
lay the paper with the 
gold leaf upon it on the size, and the gold leaf will ad- 
here. Put on sheet after sheet of gold leaf in this way, 
and see that the leaves overlap each other where they 
join, and are laid on the surface without a wrinkle. 
Where the space will not take in a whole leaf, cut the 
leaf with a sharp knife before taking it out of the book 
it is sold in, and fit it into the place where it is re- 
quired. Be careful to leave no spot ungilded. Wait 
for ten minutes until the gilding is almost dry, and 
then remove the bits of gold that are not wanted with 
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a little cotton wool, and press the gold leaf lightly to 
the wood. Take a stiff hog’s-hair brush that is quite 
dry, and dab over with it where the joining lines 
of the gold leaf show, so as to make the surface with- 
out aline upon it. Very good gilding can be obtain- 
ed with one coating o gold leaf, but the best gilding 
requires two layers. The second layer is put on like 
the first, but only requires one coating of fat oil 
size, or a third of fat oil size to two-thirds of japan- 
ner’s gold size ; when the last mixture is used, it will 
be ready to receive the gold leaf in three hours or a 
little over. Having finished the gilding, preserve it 
by laying on a coat of pure parchment size and water, 
in proportion of two-thirds of water to one of size, and 
polish with a smooth agate, which rub over the gild- 
ing, holding a piece of thin writing paper between the 
two. 

To prepare a smooth surface for gilding, rub down 
the wood (which select of mahogany well seasoned) 
with sand-paper, and put on a coat of glue size, then 
two coats of oil paint made with white lead, turpen- 
tine, linseed oil, and a small quantity of patent drier 
—proportions of oil and turpentine, three parts to one 
part respectively. Let each coat dry before applying 
the second, and rub every one down, when dry, with 
glass paper. The final coat, which is known as 
the flattening, is made of white lead tinted with ver- 
milion, patent drier in small quantities, and turpen- 
tine. Put on this mixture very quickly and evenly, 
as the turpentine evaporates, and the uniformity of 
the coat is one of its merits. When this coat is dry 
rub it lightly down with glass paper and dust it, and 
then gild the surface as before described. 

To paint upon gold surfaces, draw out the design 
upon a piece of paper, and then transfer it to the gold 
with tissue paper and red carbonized paper; only 
transfer the chief outlines, and mark them through 
very lightly with a crochet hook, as if hard lines are 
made the gold becomes indented. If the subject is a 
figure design, and is to be painted flat, mark out all the 
outlines with a fine line of brown paint, using the tube 
oil colors mixed with turpentine instead of any other 
medium, Paint in all the broad surfaces, such as 
drapery, face and hands, with a plain tint of the right 
color, using white, Naples yellow, raw Sienna and 
vermilion for the complexion, and mixing everything 
with turpentine to remove the shininess of the oil, and 
to give the dead and flat appearance to the work that 
this description of painting requires. When the first 
painting is dry, lay on the shadows and heighten all 
the lights ; soften the shadows and the lights into the 
rest of the work by the use of a badger’s brush, but 
do not attempt to work either up so as to bring them 
prominently out, and destroy the flat appearance. 
Finish by marking out the features and the chief out- 
lines with a fine line of 
brown paint. 

When the subject is 
not to be painted flat, 
paint upon the gold sur- 
face with oil tube colors, 
and in the ordinary man- 
ner, and omit the hard 
outline. When finished, 
varnish with two coats 
of white hard varnish, 
applying it only to the 
parts that have been 
painted. 

Painting upon polished 
wood is one of the most 
effective methods of dec- 
erating ; the background 
is not so glaring as a 
gilded one, and it can 
therefore be used much 
more abundantly about a 





gold, and takes paintings in shades of brown most 
effectively, and the pear and chestnut are suitable for 
elaborate flower-painting. To ebonize the wood : 
Boil logwood in water, sufficient to cover the chips, 
for twenty minutes, and pour it over the wood while 
quite hot. While still wet, lay on a coating of pyro- 
lignite of iron. Wait until the wood is dry and then 





SERVING-TABLE, 


repeat. When it is again dry put on a third coat of 
pyrolignite of iron, and. then sandpaper and dust the 
surface. Polish, by laying on a coating of wax and 
turpentine, and leave for twenty-four hours ; then rub 
it well up with a piece of cork. To varnish: Mix 
some lamp-black with the best pale varnish, and lay 
it on with a brush, and when dry rub the surface over 
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room, and it is also much 








less expensive. The 





background should be applied by an ordinary house 
painter, who will lay on the necessary five coats of 
color much better than an amateur, as it is difficult 
to mix and lay ona large surface of paint without 
practice. The tints selected for painting upon should 
be all soft and subdued—pale grays, blues, greens, 
pale terra cotta, citrons, and lemons, all amalgamat- 
ing with the painting, and contributing to the repose 
of the room much more than decided shades. The 
paint used as the background must be well “ flatten- 
ed,’’ which means that its surface is dead, and not 
shiny like ordinary house-painting. It should be well 
rubbed down with glass paper and dusted before the 
design is laid upon it. This can be drawn in with 
black chalk, and the painting worked up as in oil 
painting upon canvas, except that turpentine should 
be used as the medium. When large surfaces have 
to be covered, delicate soft-tinted wreaths, arabesque 
patterns, and figures clothed in pale colors, are the 
right designs to choose ; but when only door panels, 
window sills, and other comparatively small spaces 
are to be filled in, more decided colors can be used, 
and larger-sized flowers and birds. For window 
spaces, tall growing plants, such as foxgloves, holly- 
hocks, evening primroses, lilies, are good, as they 
lend themselves easily to the space ; while apple blos- 
som, clematis, jessamine, and honeysuckles fit best 
For door panels, the 





into wedge-shaped corners. 
most effective decoration is to select some plant that 
would naturally grow large and straggling, and to 
paint it as if growing up from the bottom panel and 
across the others. The woodwork in the centre of 
the door should be left unpainted; and the plant 
drawn as if that part of the door concealed it. Reedy 
plants are also very adaptable, such as the flowering 
rush, reeds with sedge warbler’s nest upon them and 
the birds hovering over, bulrushes and water lilies, 
iris in bloom with its long leaves, hollyhocks, Aaron's 
rod, and asphodels. These, painted entirely over the 
door, are in better taste than bunches of flowers tied 
together, or even single groups of different flowers. 
The branches of an apple, cherry, or almond tree, 
coming across the panels, answer the purpose as well 
as plants rising from the lower part. 


DISCUSSING the application of carving to furniture, 
Dr. Dresser complains that English carvers run riot 
in the carving of dead game, masses of which are 
carved on the panels of sideboards. A dead hare or 
bird hanging up by the legs is not, he remarks, a 
pleasing object in our eyes, and when cut in wood 
not ornamental. A piece of carving representing 
dead game or any other object gives a carver the op- 
portunity of showing his 
skill, but such works do 
not belong to applied 
art. Live game anid 
grass and foliage, treated 
rather conventionally 
and in low relief, is 
sometimes executed on 
panels of large pieces 
of furniture with good 
effect. In the same way 
masses of wooden flow- 





ers, sometimes on stalks 
so reduced as to cause 
them to vibrate with 
slight disturbance, are 
utterly out of place on 
furniture. The able carv- 
ers of the Continent con- 
stantly run into another 
extreme, producing in 
wood designs only fit for 
marble or metal, statues 
and statuettes, panels 





woods used are mahog- 
any, black walnut, rose- 
wood, pear, chestnut, 
oak and pine, They must all of them be well season- 
ed, of a good grain, and be free from knots or 
blemishes of any kind. The three first-named woods 
may to be blackened or ebonized before they are 
polished, while the oak is particularly effective when 
it is left slightly rough and its grain allowed to show 
through ; the pine, when highly polished, shines like 


LADY’S WRITING-TABLE, 


with a piece of fat, and polish with the palm of the 
hand and an old silk handkerchief. The manner of 
painting upon ebonized or plainly-polished woods is 
the same as described for painting upon gold ; it can 
either be done flat, and with a bold outline, or work- 
ed up as in painting upon canvas. 

In painting upon an already painted surface, the 


covered with figure-sub- 
jects, not only in low but 
in high relief, caryatides 
which seem to support a cornice, but which are actu- 
ally mere ornaments stuck on the doors and swing- 
ing with them. In many cases the ability with which 
these objects are executed is extraordinary, but they 
are out of place on a piece of furniture which is for 
use; on such, all ornamentation should be rather 
conventional and unobtrusive. 
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DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JEWELLERS’ USE. 
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Art Werdlework. 


EMBROIDERY NOVELTIES. 


THE embroideries displayed this season are more novel and in- 
genious than artistic. One must admire, however, the daring 
which attempts such striking and successful realistic 
effects, especially in the way of studies from natural 
flowers. At Bentley’s the most prominent novelty is 
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ribbons: in old tapestry colors. The same flowers—tulips and 
peonies—make the design of the frieze. The stitch gives the ef- 
fect of loom work, but is bolder and coarser than that of the Gob- 
elins. The ornament in this case is employed as an appliqué, but 
if Miss Brush chose to use her stitch to represent the whole fabric, 
it would be an interesting and perhaps valuable experiment, 
although merely as a decoration for other fabrics it does her good 
service. Her needlework in other directions is also interesting, 
particularly the use she makes of gold. Toa portiére of old red 


| Correspondence. 


SYMBOLS OF ST. JOHN. 

F. F. H., Hartford, Conn.—Besides the winged 
eagle, St. John is given as emblems the cup and serpent, the 
chalice andthe palm branch. The eagle is a symbol of 
inspiration, his works being considered the most ele- 
vated of the Gospels. In all paintings of St. John the 
winged eagle is his attendant. The apostle is depicted 








the Martha Washington geranium, which is repro- 





duced in all its delicacy of form and tint. The method 


as a young man, with flowing hair and of a mild and 
holy aspect. He bears the cup, from which a serpent 





of doing this is peculiar, and if strictly artistic lines 
were insisted upon, it might be ruled out. Neverthe- 








less the effect is superb, The separate petals are mod- 
elled in the required tints of plush on a slightly stiff 
foundation and arranged in proper shape, and the 
flower is then applied to the stuff and fastened by 
means of stitches lightly taken on the under side. The 
centre, with the deeper shading of the petals, is after- 
ward worked in. The flower in this way is thrown 
into a relief almost equal to that of the natural model. 
There are several different ways of using this modelled 
decoration. On a gilded wall pocket with crimson 
plush panels, it consists of a spray of the Martha 
Washington geranium, the flower of pinkish white 
plush, the shading in delicate reds, and the leaves in 
arrasene, copying nature as closely as possible. A 
later and better way of using the flower is more con- 
ventional, Take, for example, a ground of Damas- 
cus red plush, broken by irregular lines of gold thread 
couched down. At various intersections of these lines 
the flower is placed and fastened, and leaves embroid- 
ered in arrasene, are placed at other intersections, the 
whole being carefully arranged to balance both in 
color and form. 

The pansy, which makes its appearance this season 
as a favorite ornament, is used in much.the same way. 
In coloring this flower gives even more scope than the 
geranium. The petals are modelled separately and 
then combined, and one finds in the examples shown 
all those magnificent varieties which modern horticul- 
ture has produced, and which, like the geranium, pro- 
duce superb effects when mingled with gold. 

The water lily is also very largely used. This, too, 
is in relief, but instead of being modelled in stuffs it 
is embroidered. . The form is given by embroidering 
first the petals as a background, half enclosing the 
yellow centre, which is done in knot stitch, either in 
yellow filoselle or gold. The nearer petals are filled 
in, throwing them into relief, and then embroidered, 
and sharply outlined with dark silk. Very striking 
effects are attempted with water lilies. For example, 
a table cover of red plush has about the edges fora 
quarter of a yard in depth, irregular water lines in 
dark brown and gray silks. Among these lie the water 
lilies, singly and in clusters, all the various forms of 
bud and opened flower being shown. The leaves, in 
shaded arrasene, float on the surface, and there are 











stalks of flags, purple fleur-de-lis, and occasionally, in 














relief, a Japanese bird in the act of darting toward the 
water. The realistic effect intended is more ingenious 





is issuing, from the legend that being about to drink 
some poisoned wine, the poison rose to the top in the 
form of a serpent, and St. John escaped unhurt, while 
others drank of the wine and died. The chalice is in 
allusion to the Last Supper, St. John being Christ’s 
favorite disciple, and being seated next to Him receiv- 
ing it first. The palm branch is the emblem of victory 
over death, St. John, it is written, having been thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil, escaping unhurt. The 
pictures of St. John are all intended to represent love 
and heavenly inspiration. 





STENCILLING IN OIL COLORS. 

B. H., Toledo, O.—The four colors most 
used in stencilling should be indigo, Indian red, ochre, 
and white, the help of brighter tints being called in but 
rarely ; these brighter tints require to be deepened and 
enriched so as to produce several different shades of 
them. Thus: /ght d/ue can be lightened with white, 
and deepened with indigo ; vermz/ion lightened with 
gold or yellow, and darkened with carmine and choco- 
late ; Judian red lightened with vermilion and dark- 
ened with black; crimson should be made brilliant 
with vermilion and deepened with blue or Vandyck 
brown; green lightened with yellow, deepened with 
blue; /udian and /emon yellows lightened with white 
and darkened with vermilion ; ochre lightened with 
white, deepened with red ; choco/ates are composed by 
mixing Indian red, Vandyck brown, black, and a little 
vermilion; s/ate d/ue is made of ultramarine and 
black, mixed with a small quantity of vermilion and 
white ; meutral tint is composed of Indian red and 
blue ; drowns of Indian red and black, vermilion and 
black, or carmine, vermilion and black; orange of 
vermilion and Indian yellow. 





PAINTING ON VELVET. 

BASIL, Chicago.—Your questions have 
each been answered at some time in these columns. 
The whole subject is covered in the following article, 
which we take from Miss B. C. Saward’s recently pub- 
lished hand-book, and which will serve for other cor- 
respondents seeking like information: In selecting 
velvet for painting, one should choose cotton velvet, o1 
velveteen of a close pile and make, in preference to the 
long-piled silk velvet, or plush, as, though both these 











than praiseworthy, but the work seryes to show what 





materials can be painted, a good deal of practice is 





can be done in this direction. 
The wild rose has still its devotees, while golden-rod 
has become an unfashionable weed. Roses assume 
the new forms, and instead of silk and satin, plush is 
now used to represent their texture. This is not an 
improvement, for although the colors are rich, the 
heavy material gives a coarseness to the flower which effaces all 
its sentiment. Of course it must be understood that to represent 
the wild rose at all in stuffs a necessary change takes place in 
its form, and the petals, instead of curving inward in cup shape, 
curve outward in order to meet the ground. 
Many new effects are produced with the old flowers—the snow- 
ball for one. Last season 
the snowball was worked 
by cross stitches of heavy 
filoselle used very loosely 
and with a stitch of yellow 
in the intersection of the 
stitches. This season an 
even more realistic effect 
is produced. The flower 
is made on a foundation, 


throwing it into at least a \\ 


uarter of an inch relief. 

o this are attached small 
pieces of narrow gros-grain 
and silk ribbon, cut three 
quarters of an inch long 
and pointed -at the ends. 
These are crossed and fast- 
ened with a stitch of yel- 
low silk. The resemblance 
to the small flowers which 
make up the snowball is 
perfect. Using the two 
silks, ribbed and plain, 
gives variety, and that 
crumpled look which the 
tiny petals often have. The 
ends are also frayed and 
roughened, and in sewin 
the flowers on the half- 
hidden, half-revealed look. 
of the natural flower is 
carefully copied. 

The feathery fronds of 

‘the wild clematis have un- 
dergone the same trans- 
formation, This is much 
more easily accomplished. 
Instead of silk embroidery, 
arrasene is cut and fasten- 
ed down by silk stitches 
and imitates perfectly the 
fuzzy effect of the wild 
flower. What is common- 
ly known as the wild cu- 
cumber, a remarkably lux- 
uriant vine with white 
feathery sprays, is imitated 
by couching down white 
arrasene and _ chenille, 
thus throwing the sprays r 
into marked relief. 

Miss Brush, who executed the embroideries for the house of W. 
H. Vanderbilt, has introduC€¢ 4 new and effective tapestry stitch. 
The decoration of a large blue plush portiére consists of bands of 
embroidery done in this stitch and applied upon the plush. This 
decoration is in the regular divisions of frieze and dado. The 
design of the dado is successive vases of flowers with scrolls and 
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DESIGN FOR A BALL PROGRAMME, 


PUBLISNED FOR J. E. S., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


stuff brocaded in gold she has added a dado of maroon plush 
with a Renaissance design of dragons, and conventionalized 
flowers. The color effect is very good, and is especially enhanced 
by the judicious use of gold. Ina scarf table-cloth embroidered 
in silk she follows a system of raised work of her own invention. 
The design is an orange branch with leaves and fruits, the texture 


first necessary to enable the worker to understand the 
management of the color so that it is neither too liquid 
nor too thick. For color of velvet any shade may be 
selected; most of the old-fashioned painting was 
done upon white cotton velvet, but that was executed 
before the soft modern shades of color were manu- 
factured, and the present creams, sky blues, and gray green shades 
are in better taste, and are better backgrounds to the painting 
than so crude a color as white. Black, if selected, should be the 
velveteen known as gamekeepers’ make, as that is the closest and 
best kind, but the shade is not a good one to paint upon, as the 
tone of it shows through the tinting. The colors used are the 
ordinary water-colors of 
the best makers, mixed 
with gum dragon, sal vol- 
atile, or spirits of wine, to 
prevent their running into 
each other, or sinking too 
deeply into the material. 
The brushes are those 
known as scrubs ; they are 
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short hard brushes, and 
are made for painting wax 
flowers with; they are 
made with bristles, and 
have flat bushy ends in- 
stead of pointed ones. As 
the velvet will not bear 
the pressure of the hand 
upon it, and cannot well 
be painted upon an easel 
by reason of the manner of 
the painting, a wooden 
hand-rest is sequired. 
These rests can be made 
by the worker, as they con- 
sist of a Jong bar of wood 
an inch and a half wide, 
and from twelve to twenty- 
four inches long, supported 
at each end by a small 
piece of wood an inch and 
a half in depth and height. 
The length of the rest 
must exceed the size of the 
velvet being painted, which 
is placed beneath it so as 
to allow the feet to stand 
out beyond the material, 
and the worker’s hand be- 
ing placed on the rest, is 
always an inch and a half 
away from the velvet and 
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\ H\ WG it. Make an outline of the 


design upon cartridge pa- 
per, only drawing the most 
necessary lines, and prick 
a series of pinholes along 





JAPANESQUE DECORATION FOR A TEAPOT, 


PUBLISHED FOR SUBSCRIBER, MACON, GA. 


of the latter being very skilfully shown. An effective frieze has 
also been executed in this raised work, to which Miss Brush gives 
the name of ‘‘ Limoges embroidery.” Her studies of color as 
well as form Miss Brush makes from nature, and, as usual, when 
original sources furnish the suggestions, original and independent 
means of reaching effects naturally follow, 


the lines so drawn; lay 
this upon the velvet and 
rub powdered white chalk, 
or powdered black lead, 
through these pinholes so 
as to mark out the outline. Inclose the chalk or black lead in muslin 
bags, and use as small an amount as possible, limiting the out- 
lines to a single dot at the commencement and end of a line, if 
the worker has sufficient confidence to trust to the correctness of 
the lines made with a brush. Having obtained sufficient indica- 
tion of the outline, pin the velvet down toa drawing-board with 
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drawing pins, and place a sheet of paper between it and the board ; 
cover over the velvet that is not required with tissue paper to keep 
it clean, and place the hand-rest over that part that is to be painted. 
Take an ordinary camel-hair brush with a fine point, mix upa 
little paint with your medium, and lightly mark out the outline of 
the design over the chalk spot, keeping to the chief lines and 
leaving the others. Then commence the painting. Mix up in 
various small saucers the tints required, adding to each some of 
the medium; make the colors thus mixed perfectly smooth and as 
thick as weak cream, and do not attempt too many shades of one 
color, but keep to broad shadows and tints. Dip the scrub brush 
into the darkest tint of a color, and well fill it, letting any super- 
fluous paint drain off on to blotting paper. Hold the brush quite 
upright over the velvet and paint by dabbing it upon the velvet ; 
never dab the color quite to the edge of a leaf or petal, but take a 
clean dry brush and soften it off gradually there. Put in all the 
dark parts of the subject first, and never work over them or near 
them until they are quite dry, beyond softening round their edges 
with a dry brush ; then take another clean scrub and finish with the 
lighter parts. Let one color dry perfectly before another is put 
on, and make the colors as solid as they will bear so that they may 
not wet the velvet pile too much. Add a little water to a color 
when it is being softened down, but this requires great care. Two 
shades of one color are sufficient upon one leaf or petal, and the 
lighter soften into the darker by brushing the leaf with the hard 
brush the way of the velvet in which the pile runs most easily, and 
then the contrary way. Draw in the stamens, veins, and fine lines 
of the design with a crowquill pen after the painting is dry. When 
all the work is done, take a smooth soft hat-brush with bristles of 
an equal length, and brush it gently over the work so as to raise 
up any part of the velvet that may have become flattened. 

Dark colored velvets require a coating of Chinese white upon 
them before any painting is commenced, or their tint appears 
through the coloring ; this application of white alters the charac- 
ter of the work, and renders it opaque. After the outline is 
marked out with white chalk spots, cover the parts to be painted 
with a slight wash of medium, let this dry, and then mix and ap- 
ply with a scrub brush veloutine and Chinese white, filling up 
every part with the paint, which lay on as dry as possible. Wait 
until this wash is perfectly dry, and then paint over it with the 
right colors, only mixing them with medium, and shading them 
very sparingly. Blend one color into the other, and mark out any 
veins, or such like, with a crowquill, but do not brush over the 
surface when all is finished unless the pile is much matted and 
flattened. 





A FAPANESQUE TEAPOT. 

SIR; Please give me a suggestion or design for 
painting a teapot in the Japanesque style ? I have already used 
the Japanesque design fora vase, given in the May number of 
this year, on a sugar bowl. SUBSCRIBER, Macon, Ga. 

ANSWER.—We give on the opposite page such a design 
as you ask for. A very delicate background of pale blue 
will look well, only partially covering the teapot. A very little 
deep blue, for instance, may be washed on asa suggestion of cloud 
effect behind the leaves. The same tint can be put on the bands 
at the top and bottom of the tea pot, Finish them both by put- 
ting on a line of the full color (deep blue) to edge the band prop- 
erly. Line the scroll work with the same color, and use it also for 
the lines on the knob of the cover. The cover itself may have a 
wash of the pale blue. The leaves will look well painted in two 
shades of blue, deep on the surface of the leaf and paler where the 
leaf turns. Make the grasses and stems blue, and outline all the 
work with gold. The flowers may be pink, using carmine and 
veining the petals with the full strength of the color. Outline the 
flower and bud with carmine. The breast and under part of the 
wings of the birds must be white, erasing all color from the china 
for this purpose. Then for the darker parts use black with a little 
deep blue mixed with it, to give a dark gray tone. Outline with 
black. The same design painted in two shades of green will look 
very well. 








WINDOW-GLASS DECORA TION. 


SiR; (1) Where canI get patterns for painting four 
pieces of colored glass for a window one foot wide and two feet 
long? I would prefer some mosaic or Arabesque design, some- 
thing that will have an antique apppearance. (2) Please tell me 
the kind of paint to use and how to proceed with the work. 

P. T., Newcastle, Pa. 


ANSWER.—(1) Schaus & Co., 749 Broadway, keep patterns of all 
kinds for sale and for hire. You may probably find there the 
designs you need. (2) If you wish to paint with oil colors, use 
them in the same way as in painting on wood. Turpentine may 


be employed as a medium instead of oil ; it will cause the color to 
dry more quickly. There are other methods of painting on glass, 
some of which are more elaborate than this. If you will state 
exactly which method you wish to be informed about, more 


explicit directions can be given. 


PRINTING AN ETCHING, 


HouLuarR, Albany, N. Y.—The process of printing 
an etching is as follows: The plate is first warmed by being laid 


on a sheet of iron, under which small gas jets are kept constantly 
burning ; then the ink is spread on to the surface and into the 


lines with a dabber. The superfluous ink is next wiped off with 
a coarse muslin rag, care being taken not to wipe the ink out of 
the lines while removing it from the surface. Simple as this ap- 


pears when done by a practised hand, it really requires consider- 
able skill. ‘The palm of the hand isthen rubbed over with a little 
whitening, and a final polish is given to the plate with it. The 
plate is now placed on the travelling board or bed of the press, 
and on it is laid the paper, which should have been previously 
damped ; over all are laid several thicknesses of flannel. On the 
handle of the press being turned the cylinders revolve, and the 
travelling board passes between them, carrying the plate with it. 
By the pressure thus obtained the paper is drawn into the iines on 
the plate, the process being facilitated by the elasticity of the 
flannel. Much care must be taken not to tear the paper in re- 


it from the plate. 
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PAINTING ON LOOKING-GLASS. 


F. T., Boston.—An unsightly crack in a mirror 
has been cleverly turned to account in the drawing-room of 
the artist, George H. Boughton, who has completely concealed 
the damage by painting over it an iris and leaves. Painting on 
plate glass for mirrors is generally done, however, without special 
reference to such a contingency. Deeply bevelled lookin 
best to‘use. When set in ebonized wood, the painting 1 


ss from one side, and to be 














signed as to droop over the 
carried on over that side of the frame. By this means the r 

flection of the painting is clearly seen, and yet the glass is useful 
for other purposes. Brackets and long mirrors for boudoirs are 
mostly ornamented in this way, while plate-glass stove screens, 
and other larger articles, have their ornaments springing from the 
bottom, from which the design rises and spreads evenly over a 
great part of the mirror. Such subjects as apple blossom, cherry 
blossom, and hawthorn, are the most suitable for brackets, while 
tomtits, goldfinches, butterflies, and bees, are introduced either 
upon the branches or hovering above the flowers. For fire 
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screens, water lilies and their leaves, flags mixed with the flower- 
ing rush, meadow sweet, and purple loosestrife, are good, with 
kingfishers, moorhens, and dragon fi 
ments. Draw the design in outline upon cartridge paper ; take 
some lithographic ink and a lithographic pen, and with these 
trace the outline upon the glass, keeping to the prepared design as 
a guide. When the outline is dry fill in the design with a coat of 
flake white oil paint, which mix with a little siccatif de Courttrai 
asadrier. Use a red sable-hair brush, and work the oil paint on 
quite smoothly. The coat of white being dry, proceed to paint 
over it as in ordinary oil painting of flowers and birds, and mix 
Robertson’s medium with the colors so as to prevent the neces- 
sity of varnishing. If a varnish is necessary, leave the work for 
a week, and then varnish over with white varnish of the purest 
quality. Wash the brushes with turpentine and soap-suds after 
each painting. 


ies as their accompani- 


LUSTRA VERSUS BRONZE PAINTING 


SIR: Permit me to ask that you will not allow your 
readers to confound lustra painting with ordinary bronze painting 
Bronze painting is done with bronze powders, with a fluid almost 
as liquid as water, which when dry will become stiff and crisp, 
pe rmitting the powder to be shaken or brushed off, and also be ing 
easily oxidized by gases. 

Ihe bronze or metallic bases of lustra colors are, by me 
treated chemically and by certain carefully studied means, so that 
they will not oxidize, and my medium not only puts the colors on 
the fabric, but drying slowly it remains elastic, permitting the fold 
ing or rolling or brushing or shaking of the article without injury. 
Having spent a great deal of money, time, study and patience on 
the perfection of my lustra colors, lam naturally anxious that the 
public should be correctly informed concerning them. 

RuFus H. BRAGDON, 23 Union Square, New York 


COLORS FOR ILLUMINATING. 


P. T. H., Cincinnati.—(1) Sepia, mixed with lake, 
makes a good shadow color, and shows well on reds or on gold 
(2, For the deeper hues of blue, and for shading, use permanent 
blue, which, mixed with lake, makes an excellent neutral tint. 
It may also be used for shading emerald green. (3) ‘* Hatch- 
ing” is the working up of a tint by means of crossed lines. 
‘* Stipplirg” is the working up of a tint to a higher state of finish 
by the point of the brush filled with rather dry color. 





‘ 
PEN-DRA WING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


CROWQUILL, Brooklyn, N. Y.—(1) The chief consid- 
eration in the choice of your ink is that it shall be absolutely 
black. Ordinary writing ink is too fluid, and generally has a blue 
tinge, which is very dangerous in photographing. Winsor and 
Newton’s liquid India ink is the safest. But the pen should always 
be well charged, and not allowed to ‘‘run gray” at the close of 
the stroke. If you prefer to make your own ink, rub a cake of 
India ink in a saucer containing water, and do not cease to rub 
until you can no longer see the white of the china through the 
liquid, which is then ready for use. (2) One of our most skilful 
pen draughtsmen recommends Gillott’s mapping pen No, 291 
(3) Bristol-board or any smooth white paper is good for the 
purpose. A bluish tint is not objectionable; for blue photo- 
graphs white—or rather it does not reproduce at all. Paper with 
a reddish or a yellowish tint is unsuitable. 





USE OF PINK AND GREEN IN COSTUMES. 


F. T., Troy, N. Y.—Pink is an unmanageable color 
and should only be worn by very young ladies. It is best used 
without any other color, or with a little white. Black is the only 
other combination permissible, which, in the application of lace, 
is always agreeable. Light greenis almost as unmanageable as 
pink. It looks well with white, or picked out with a rich brown. 
rimmed with green of a somewhat darker hue it may be made 
effective. Dark green, if used with discretion, is a safe color 
Titian often used it in his portraits of ladies ; but he takes care to 
have a good deal of white between the dress and the skin, and 
generally there is a bight lake or crimson to balance the color. 


SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 


Str: (1) ‘‘ Paulus Potter, his Lite and Works," by T. 
Van Westrheene, The Hague, 1867.—Is this work in the English 
language ? (2) Who are the authors and publishers of the one or 
more biographies of Francisco Goya, if any are extant? (3) 
What are the best works on the Alhambra? (4) Where may I 
obtain a list of the British and Continental journals of art and 
interior decoration ? (5) Where and by whom is ‘* Denkmiiler der 
Kunst” published ? (6) Is there nota London edition of Liibke’s 
“History of Art”? (7) How many volumes are comprised in 
Bartsch’s ‘‘ Painter-Engravers,” and where may it be obtained ? 

W. B. B., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ANSWER.—(1) The life of Paulus Potter referred to has not 
been as yet translated into English. (2) There is a very complete 
life of Francisco Goya published in Paris by Henri Plon, 1867, 
and written by Charles Yriarte. (3) A fine work on the Alham- 





bra has been written by Owen Jones, and Washington Irving's, 


Alhambra is delightful reading. (4) Apply to E. Steiger & Co., 
25 Park Place, New York. (5) By Neff, Leipsic. (6) There is an 
English edition of Liibke’s ‘* History of Art,” which has been re 

printed here. (7) Of Bartsch’s work there are twenty-one vol- 
umes. he original and best edition is worth $125. It may be 
ordered of J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York. 





COLORS FOR A VOLKMAR PLAQUE. 


Sir: I have just had given me a plaque of the 
Volkmar pottery with a spray of two half-blown roses on differ- 
ent stems, and a quantity of leaves thrown across it. If I paint 
these roses of different colors, say a crimson and a pink, or a Mar- 
shal Neil and a tea, will the effect be good ? What would be the 
most suitable background for this design ? 

MARY MorTIMER, Montreal, Canada. 

ANSWER.—The two roses would look very well of different 
colors, and the contrasts you mention are good A light blue 
background, suggesting sky, would look well, ora ground of green- 
1 gray, warm in tone, and loosely painted, would relieve the 





flowers agreeably. 
PAINTING ALPINE FLOWERS 

Sir: In the September number of THE ART AMATEUR 
a bunch of Alpine flowers was illustrated. What colors must I 
use in painting them? What is the most suitable thing to paint 
them on ? Miss M. B. T., Mobile, Ala 

ANSWER.—The group of flowers mentioned would look well 
painted on a portfolio of either leather or canvas, and would also 
be appropriate for a table or mantel scarf. We cannot give the 
colors of these flowers as seen in nature, but the following scheme 
of color will be harmonious and agreeable : In the large flowers 
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in the centre, the curiously shaped and crowded petals (or sepals) 
are brownish red in color, growing lighter toward the ends. 
rhe little cups in the centre are yellow in the lightest parts, 
shading into brown. The delicate little blossoms in the front of 
the group are pale blue with white centres and red stamens. For 
the blue flowers use cobalt, vermilion, cadmium and white, toned 
with ivory-black. The reddish-brown flowers are painted with 
light red, madder-lake, raw-umber, yellow-ochre, vermilion, white 
and black, using cadmium in the lightest yellow parts of the cen- 
tres. Either oil or water colors may be used, though the above 
directions refer particularly to oils. 





OIL PAINTING ON LINEN CURTAINS 

Sir; Can you give me full directions for painting 
in oils on Holland or linen glazed curtains for windows? Must 
the cloth first be prepared to receive the paint, and what designs 
would be most suitable and pleasing for this purpose ? 

I, F. P., Napa, Cal. 

ANSWER.—Mix the colors with turpentine instead of oil, and let 
them begin to dry a little on the palette before painting on the 
linen. If care is used, there will not be any need of further prep- 
aration. A design of a running vine across the bottom of the 
curtain is good, or a border of flowers loosely composed, such as 
wild roses. If more of the curtain is to be covered, choose some 
simple graceful figure, not too small in detail, and paint it in 
broadly, or a group of large flowers may be composed to reach 
half way up the curtain. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

S. F., Macon, Ga.—We know of no better art school 
in the South than that of William Lycett & Brother, Atlanta, 
Ga. In china painting especially the instruction is practical and 
thorough. 


ELLA C., Wilmington, Del.—Such drawn-work de- 
signs for fine ‘‘ altar linens” as you describe can probably be ob- 
tained from the New York Decorative Art Society to whom we 
have forwarded your communication. 

AUREOLE, New York.—(1) Light blue will serve to 
bring out the golden tint in light brown hair if brought in contact 
with it or very near it. (2) Pearls and diamonds are dargerous 

‘ornaments” for a person with a sallow complexion. 


ATTIC, Leavenworth.—(1) Sanguine drawing is sim- 
ply drawing in red chalk, a yellowish brown crayon made by the 
mixture of some kind gf oxide of iron with a particular sort of 
clay. (2) The best white crayon is the common chalk used in 
every school-room, All others—excepting the soft pastel—are 
either too hard or too yellow. 


A. A.S., Pittsburg, Pa.—What is commonly called 
‘*frescoing” in this country is not the true art of that name. 
Fresco means painting on the fresh plaster, or on a wall covered 
with mortar not quite dry, and with water-colors. The plaster is 
only laid on as the painting proceeds, and the colors become incor- 
porated with it, retaining their brilliancy for a longtime. All 
Michael Angelo’s painting was done in this way. 


Mrs. Dr. J. H.C., Mexico, Mo.—(1) It is impossible 
for us to give the coloring of the originals of engravings, unless in 
exceptional cases where the picture is very well known. Even then 
in many cases the originals are in foreign galleries and private col- 
lections, inaccessible to the public. (2) In regard to Raphael's 
‘‘Cherubs,” in the copies brought to this country, the wings are 
sometimes represented with a sort of rainbow hue, in which pink, 
violet and green predominate. Others have wings of pure white 
like those of a dove. 


MARGARETTE, Pheenix, A. T.—For the details of the 








process of solar painting, it is best to ask a photographer. It is 
a special business requiring expensive apparatus, and cannot be 
accomplished with an ordinary amateur photographic outfit. I 


is much less expensive to have an occasional solar print made for 
you, than to attempt to get the apparatus and do the work your- 
self. The sclar prints can be made on crayon paper, if desired, 
all ready for working up. They are now taken by the electric light, 
thus making them independent of cloudy weather, which was for- 
merly the cause of great delay in the printing. 


AMATEUR, Dubuque, Iowa.—The designs by Kappa 
are to be painted, leaves as well as flowers, directly on the white 
of the china. However, the leaves could probably be painted 
over a yellow or brownish background, as well as over a green 
one. To obtain the best effect, remove the tint from the whole 
design. If you cover the edge of the pattern with the tint, you 
need not carry it over the whole of any large space like the large 
leaf of the bloodroot, and it may save trouble to leave this white. 
One quick method of removing the tint is the use of a sort of 
whitish paste, which is applied to the dry tint with a brush, It 
acts upon the paint where it touches it, so that in a very few 
moments it can be wiped off with a cloth, leaving the china ex- 
posed. This preparation may be obtained from Mrs. E. H. 
Lawton, 31 Studio Building, 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

“* FLOWER Painting in Water Colors,’’ Second Series, 
by F. Edward Hulme (Cassell & Co., New York), includes such 
favorites as the wild purple crane's bill, common in this country, at 
least in the Atlantic States; the herb Robert, as Mr. Hulme calls 
it, which with us is known as the lesser crane's bill, and which is 
not so often met with as the larger; some old-fashioned garden 
flowers, such as the crown imperial, wall flower and sweet pea ; 
the thistle, yellow poppy, pyrus Japonica and other favorites. 
The only plant illustrated that is not to be met with here is the 
English primrose. These drawings, while not very artistic, are 
sufficiently true to nature to serve as drawing copies for children 
or beginners, for whose convenience one or more sheets of draw- 
ing paper have been inserted between each design and the one 
next to it. The directions given in the beginning of the book are 
plain and easy to follow, and the author takes pains to impres 
upon his readers that it is necessary as soon as possible to practise 
drawing direct from nature, 


b 


IN the ‘‘ Merry Adventures of Robin Hood”’ (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York), the author and illustrator, Howard 
Pyle, has done a good deed by putting into modern antique English 
the cld stories and ballads concerning the famous outlaw of 
Sherwood Forest, and the publishers have done another by encasing 
Mr. Pyle’s work in a singularly rich and handsome binding he 
quaintnesses of expression which the author allows himself are 
not difficult to be understood, and they are more or less 1n keeping 
with his theme. We wish we could say as much for all of the 
drawings with which he has embellished his volume. Many of 
them are spirited and good, but the archaism with which he has 
loaded them is too plainly affected. His ornamental borders 
and tail-pieces, especially, are mere ly clumsy and rude He has 
evidently gone to the worst teachers he could have selected—the 
old German masters. Their strength is his weakness, The 
book will, however, be accepted by every well-informed boy and 
many older readers, as filling “a long-felt want,” 
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In ** Beyond the Gates ’ * (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston) Elizabeth Stuart Phelps indulges in an audacious flight 
of fancy to the Christian Elysium, and contrives to depict the 
possible experien_2s of a soul after death with much literary skill 
and frequent touches of pathos. 


«© GATHERINGS from an Artist’s Portfolio in Rome, 
by Jas. E. Freeman (Roberts Brothers, Boston), is a collection of 
gossipy articles about all sorts of artisticodds and ends. It repre- 
sents the lazy, genial, half-dandy, half-Bohemian, and, in most 
cases, wholly incompetent artist life which furnished playwrights 
and novelists of the last generation with heroes. There are, no 
doubt, still many readers who read to kill time, and call it culture, 
and these will find the book as interesting as they care that a book 
should be. 


H. LAUNETTE, of Paris, has issued as a volume ot 
his artistic library, ‘‘ Une Journée d’Enfant,” a series of charming 
designs by Adrien Marie, illustrating all the incidents of the daily 
life of a very young child from its waking in the morning to its 
going to sleep in the evening. Mlle. Bébé is shown in a hundred 
poses, graceful, capricious and ridiculous. She is being washed, 

making her toilet, taking her breakfast, going out for a walk, 
teasing the cat, and so on, without ceasing, till night overtakes her. 
The pictures are reproductions, by the actinic process, of sepia 
drawings, and have some merit as works of art, even apart from 
the humorous fancy displayed in them. The volume is very 
handsomely gotten up, and would make a charming holiday 
present. It is to be had of J. W. Bouton. 


IT will be well if the present art movement brings 
out many such books as Ashenhurst’s ‘‘ Design in Textile Fabrics” 
(Cassell & Co., New York), and still better if it creates a large 
class of readers for them. This small volume gives a very 
thorough and comprehensive account of the structure of various 
kinds of textures, woollens, silk, satin, crape, velvet, and so on, and 
of the principles which govern the application of ornament to 
them. It is, therefore, calculated to be of the greatest service, not 
only to designers, but also to all who would know something 
definite about the production of the figured stuffs which they wear 
or with which they decorate their rooms, It is written in a plain 
and clear style, such as might be expected from a man who 
thoroughly understands his subject, and is illustrated with a con- 
siderable number of cuts, which answer their purpose, and with ten 
colored plates, which might easily have been made more attractive. 


THE last volume of the Great Artists’ Series (Scrib- 
ner & Welford, New York) is devoted to Watteau, who, not many 
years ago, would have been ranked with the little masters and not 
with the great. To-day his fame is so well established that no 
one will question the propriety of giving him a place in this 
series. His power over light and color is incontestable, and he 
has always been celebrated for the grace of his compositions. It 
is doubtful, though, whether his modern fame is due more to the 
appreciation by artists and connoisseurs of these artistic qualities 
or to the general return to the gay and somewhat foolish tastes 
of his periog, which the world is now experiencing. Questionable 
as these were in certain ways, they were better and even nobler 
than our modern no taste at all; and after having suffered from 
the priggishness of a generation ‘or two, it is only fair that Wat- 
teau and much that he represents should again come into fashion. 
This book is about half biographical and half critical, and is made 
up in part of quotations from Léon Dumont and others, It is 
as readable as a story. 


TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE 302—'‘Wild Geranium’’—is the ninth of the 
series of wild-flower designs for dessert plates to be outlined and 
painted in flat colors. Make the leaves a medium green, stems 
lighter green, buds, calyx of flowers and seed-vessels light green 
(mix brown-green, emerald-green and a little apple-green for the 
leaves, and add more apple-green for the stems and buds). The 
flowers are light rose-purple (add a little purple No. 2 to carmine), 
pistils green with yellow-green tip, stamens pale green with brown- 
green tips. Vein the petals of the flower with fine lines of purple 
No. 2. When dry take out the veins of the leaves and the stamens 
of the flowers with a sharp point, and paint them light green. 
For the background use chromium water-green or else add a little 
flux to deep green. 


¥ PLATE 303.—Two simple conventional designs for 
candle sconces in repoussé brass. These are the first of a 
series of designs for hammered metal, furnished by advanced 
pupils of the Woman's Institute of Technical Design in Fifth 
Avenue. One half of each design is represented as it appears 
worked, and the other half unworked—a feature which will be 
of material service to those who are trying to work without other 
instruction than that gained by reading and observation. The 
first design, a pair of cockatoos, though elementary in subject and 
detail, is quite effective when well worked. Take a piece of sheet 
brass about twelve inches in length and four and one-fourth 
inches in width, and, after affixing the metal with screws to a 
working board ‘of soft pine, carefully trace the design upon it 
—-a beginner should do this with transfer paper—and it is then 
ready to hammer. First, outline the entire figure with a medium 
tracing tool, hammering lightly, evenly, and with great care. 
After the outlining is well done, lay in the background to the line 
dividing the body of the piece from the extension with a fine 
matting tool, The extension beyond the ground worked must be 
carefully bent at a right angle to it, and a socket to receive the 
candle must be placed at the point indicated. Then polish till 
brilliant, and make perforations at the top for hanging. The 
services of a metal worker will be necessary to turn the edges, 
solder and straighten. A tin worker will do the work well and 
cheaply. The second design, representing a pair of dolphins, 
should be treated the same as the first. These designs are also 
applicable to small panels. 

PLATE 304.—Fourteenth century Moorish ornament 
rom bas-reliefs at the Alhambra in the Hall of the Ambassadors 
nd the Hall of the Two Sisters. 

J PLATE 305.—Two bishops’ mitres, fine examples of 
twelfth-century French ecclesiastical embroidery. The upper one 
belonged to Philippe de Dreux, Bishop of Beauvais in 1175, and 
is preserved in the Beauvais Archeological Museum. The lower 
one was worn by the famcus Thomas 4 Becket, and is now one 
of the treasures of the Cathedral of Sens. 


PLATE 306 gives the second four of a series of sixteen 
doily designs from the Royal School of Art Needlework at South 
Kensington. Work them on linen with fine crewel or split filling 
silk, either in outline or in solid Kensington stitch, natural colors, 
The designs of thisseries will also serve for pen-drawing on linen. 
PLATE 307 is a fan design from South Kensington, 
strawberry vines with leaves, fiowers and fruit. It should be done 
with fine silk on satin, in solid embroidery, natural colors. It will 
look well on cream-white, pink, light-blue or a delicate lavender. 
The border may be done in fine gold cordonnet, or in silk of a shade 
harmonizing with the color selected for the fan, Though spe- 
cially intended for embroidery, the design will serve equally well 

for painting. 


PLATE 308 1s a design from South Kensington for 


the cover of a Christmas card-box. It should be done in silks, nat- 
ural colors, either in outline or solid and outlined with gold. Make 











the berries red, leaves and leaf stems green, stalks wood-brown, 
vase, border and lettering gold and scroll scarlet. Silk, satin or 
sateen may be used, and the design will look well on cream-white 
or a delicate olive. If cheapness is desirable, a fine grayish linen 
will serve, and yellow silk may be substituted for the gold cordon- 
net. This design may also be painted with pleasing effect. 


TREATMENT OF THE FIGURE DESIGNS. 


THE charming design on page 13 (a child on a vine 
branch pressing a bunch of grapes) may be painted either the 
size there given, or it may be enlarged twice or even three times. 
If used for painting upon canvas for a single panel screen, the 
larger size is best. A very beautiful picture for framing may be 
made by enlarging it twice, that is to say, making all the propor- 
tions exactly double the size given. For painting on a plaque or 
on brass, the design may be used without enlarging, which is 
after all more convenient for a great many who prefer to trace 
the outline and transfer the drawing. The scheme of color to be 
observed is as follows, whether oils or mineral colors are used : 
The whole tone of the picture is rather rich, and it is not to be 
painted in too high a key. The background is blue, representing 
sky, and is deeper overhead, growing warmer and lighter toward 
the bottom; this gradation should be almost imperceptible, the 
darker melting into the lighter tones, just as in nature. The 
vine upon which the child is standing is of a rich brown, gray in 
the lights; the leaves are a bright warm green, and the grapes 
reddish purple with gold lights playing through them. The tone 
of the child’s flesh must not be too fair, but rather warm, sug- 
gesting the color of ivory rather than milk. His hair is a light 
golden brown, not yellow or straw-color, and the drapery is pink, 
light and warm intone. For painting this design in oil colors, 
if enlarged in size, canvas is preferable, but for “smaller pictures 
wooden panels or ‘mill-board may be used advantageously where 
a fine finish is desired. First draw in the design with charcoal, 
and then outline the drawing with burnt-Sienna or light red and 
turpentine, putting in all the shadows in simple masses. Then 
lay in the background, using cobalt, madder-lake, light-cadmium 
(Schénfeldt’s), white and black. Put the paint on heavily with flat 
bristle brushes. It is always well to use plenty of pigment, as this 
when dry can be scraped down with a palette knife or old razor, 
removing inequalities, and thus producing a beautiful texture for 
successive paintings. Lay in the general tone of the vine with 
raw-umber, ivory-black, burnt-Sienna, and white, then touch in 
the lights sharply with ivory-black, yellow-ochre, vermilion, cobalt 
and white ; the deepest accents are made with burnt-Sienna and 
black. For the leaves and tendrils use Schénfeldt’'s light zinnober- 
green, toned with vermilion, cadmium, white, and ivory-black. 
The grapes are painted with madder-lake, cobalt, black, yellow- 
ochre and white for the general tone, adding raw-umber in the 
half tints. The highest lights should be bright and golden ; paint 
them with cadmium, madder-lake, raw-umber and cobalt. The 
reflected lights are reddish, and give color to the whole. The 
flesh of the child should be laid in first in two simple masses 
of light and shade, choosing a medium tint for the first painting, 
and reserving the details, highest lights, and deepest accents to 
be put on afterward. For the general tone of flesh use silver- 
white, yellow-ochre, light-red, madder-lake, raw-umber, and ivory- 
black. For the highest lights use yellow-ochre, vermilion, mad- 
der-lake, cobalt, and a very little black. For the deepest accents 
of shadow, use madder-lake, raw-umber, ivory-black, yellow-ochre, 
burnt-Sienna, and white when needed. Use small pointed 
sable brushes for finishing and putting in fine details.—Nos. 5 
and g are good for this purpose. Paint the hair with raw-umber, 
light-red, yellow-ochre, ivory-black and white, adding a little co- 
balt in the half-tints and shadows. The pink drapery should be 
very delicate. Lay in a general tone with vermilion, madder-lake, 
yellow-ochre, and raw-umber. For the shadows use ivory-black, 
madder-lake, light-red, raw-umber, yellow-ochre, cobalt and 
white. The highest lights are put on simply with crisp touches, 
and must not be blended. Make them with vermilion, madder- 
lake, yellow-ochre, and ivory-black. When the picture is quite 
dry, varnish with Soehnée frére’s French retouching varnish. 
If a gold background is preferred, and a gold ground is always 
effective in a plaque, paint in the ground with Williams's gold 
paint or Bessemer’s. First paint a tone of yellow-ochre, raw- 
umber, black and white, and then, when dry, put the gold paint 
over this. It is better to finish the design before putting on the 
gold, and then soften the edges of the paint when they touch the 
background, as a hard line is always to be avoided. The gold 
should not be varnished, but only the parts that are painted in oil, 
and the varnish should be used carefully so as not to run over on 
the gilt. 

This design would be very pretty, painted in monochrome, 
‘‘en camaieu,” as it is so simple in its outlines and shading. 
For this, almost any color may be used. The best and easiest 
to use, however, are red-brown, sepia, dark-purple, and iron-vio- 
let. This is an excellent way for those without experience to 
begin, and with very little trouble a very good effect may be pro- 
duced. If the design is to be fully colored, however, begin with 
the background, which is to be blue,as given in the scheme of 
color above. After the design is carefully sketched in and out- 
lined with dark-red brown, proceed to wash the ground 1n lightly 
with sky-blue, making it darker overhead, growing lighter toward 
the lower edge. Lay the tint rapidly, using plenty of oil with the 
color, and blend with a medium-sized blender. 

Next lay in - general tone of the figure, using ivory-yellow, 
and flesh-red No. 2, in the proportion of two thirds yellow to 
one third of the red, and make the tone of the complexion rather 
rich and warm. This painting should be done very quickly, care 
being taken also that it does not dry in parts before the whole 
tone is laid in and blended. Paint the shadows in the flesh with 
one third flesh-red No. 2, one third sky-blue, and one third 
ivory-black. Deepen the color in the cheeks and lips with dark 
red-brown, used carefully. For the hair, use sepia toned with 
black ; do not blend the hair. The pink drapery is painted with 
carmine, shaded with a grayish tone made of carmine and ivory- 
black. Lay in the local tint first, so that it may be dry by the 
time you are ready to paint the shadow. Lay in the vine with 
dark brown No. 4, using ivory-black in the lighter parts, and for 
the leaves, which are of a warm rich green, use grass-green No. 5 
with mixing yellow, and for the little tendrils and stems add 
jonquil-yellow. The grapes may be painted with dark purple 
or golden-violet, or iron-violet, shaded with black, may be 
used with red-brown in the half-tints. When it is necessary in 
finishing, the details may be stippled with a fine brush, especially 
in painting the smaller parts of the face. A gold background 
may be substituted for the blue,if preferred, and would be very 
decorative in effect. 

The graceful composition on page 14 (three children playing 
with flowers) may be used with good effect as a decorative panel 
on canvas or wood, painted the same size there given; it may be 
enlarged twice or three times and adapted to a screen, or it would 
be very appropriate for the centre-piece of a closed fireplace in a 
handsomely furnished room. The general scheme of color to be 
used both for oil and mineral painting is as follows: Make the 
sky either gray or blue in tone, in either case darker at the top, 
growing lighter and warmer toward the lower part of the canvas. 
The tree behind the figures should be very light and rather gray in 
tone. The foreground greens (leaves of the plants and grass) 
should be much warmer in tone. The flowers on the right hand 
are warm creamy white, with large yellow centres, and the roses 
on the left side are pink; the flowers of the other plant are of a 
deeper tone of pink and colder in quality, The drapery under- 


neath the figures is white, and the figures themselves are all to be 
painted ona high key of color, though the one whose back is 
turned is of a darker complexion than the others, and has black 
hair. The child with the flower is a very fair blonde with golden 
hair, and the one in shadow has hair of a warm reddish-brown 
tone, thus giving an agreeable variety of color to the composition 
asawhole. In beginning to paint this design in oil colors on 
canvas, the drawing should first be made in charcoal, and when 
perfectly correct, should be laid in with burnt-Sienna and turpen- 
tine, which, when dry, should be painted over heavily with the 
general tones, using poppy oil asa medium. When the first 
painting is dry it is scraped down with a palette knife, and is then 
ready for finishing. Begin by laying in the sky. If gray is pre- 
ferred, use silver-white, yellow-ochre, cobalt, madder-lake, ivory- 
black and burnt-Sienna. Donot try to preserve the outlines of the 
foliage against the sky. Where the branches are so light and 
feathery, the sky is all painted in first, and when dry the foliage 
is painted over this, and softened where the tones meet. For the 
distant tree, use white, yellow-ochre, or Naples-yellow, cobalt, 
vermilion and ivory-black. Thestems are painted with raw umber, 
black, white and madder-lake. The colors for the blue sky are 
given in the directions for the other design. Gold may be used 
as a background, if preferred, and would be very decorative in effect. 
The foreground foliage, which is warm and light in tone, may be 
painted with Schénfeldt’s light zinnober-green, toned with ver- 
milion, ivory-black, cadmium and white. The darkest accents 
are made with Antwerp-blue, burnt-Siennaand black. The roses 
are warm in tone, and may be varied from light to darker shades. 
For these, use madder-lake, vermilion, yellow-ochre, black and 
white for the general tones, making the highest lights and most 
delicate roses with white, rose-madder, ygllow-ochre and vermilion 
just toned with ivory-black. Put the lights on in sharp touches, 
and do not blend, as this gives a mussy look. Add raw-umber 
and cobalt in the half tones, and a very little burnt-Sienna when 
needed in the deepest accents. The white flowers are painted with 
white, yellow-ochre, raw-umber and cobalt for the general tone, 
adding black and burnt-Siennain the shadows. The yellow cen- 
tres are made with yellow-ochre, raw-umber and cobalt, with cad- 
mium and white in the highest lights, and burnt-Sienna and black 
added for the deeper accents. The greens should be darker and 
colder in the leaves of this plant. The flesh tones of the children 
may be made with white, yellow-ochre, vermilion, madder-lake 
and raw-umber with a little black forthe general tone, adding 
light red in the darker complexion. The shadows are made with 
raw-umber, vermilion, madder-lake, cobalt and ivory-black with 
burnt-Sienna, adding Indian-red for the darker flesh tone. The 
black hair is painted with ivory-black, burnt-Sienna, cobalt, yellow- 
ochre and white, making the lights cool and gray. For the brown 
hair use bone-brown, black, burnt-Sienna, cobalt and white. For 
the lights use yellow-ochre, raw-umber, burnt-Sienna, black and 
white. The golden hair is painted with yellow-ochre, raw-um- 
ber, and cobalt in the general tones, with ivory-black and a little 
burnt-Sienna added in the shadows. The lights, which are cool, 
are made with yellow-ochre, cobalt, black and white. Put the 
lights on last, with clean crisp touches, anddo not attempt to 
blend or retouch. The white drapery is cooler in tone than the 
flowers, and must be laid in at first in a half-tint made with 
white, yellow-ochre, bone-brown and cobalt. Then add the 
deeper accents of shadow, for which use ivory-black, raw-umber, 
yellow-ochre, burnt-Sienna, cobalt and white. Put the light on 
last with broad and simple touches, using white, yellow-ochre, 
black and cobalt. The flowers in the foreground thrown care- 
lessly down are white, as above, and light. blue forget-me-nots. 
Paint the latter with Antwerp-blue, light-cadmium, madder-lake, 
and white. Be careful to keep the tones throughout harmo- 
nious. Use flat bristle brushes for laying in large masses of color, 
and finish off with finely-pointed sable brushes. When finished 
varnish with French retouching varnish. 

In painting this design in mineral colors, it is understood that 
the scheme of color given above is to be observed throughout. 
For painting the sky, if gray is desired, make a warm tone with 
ivory-black and sky-blue, with a little ivory-yellow added. To 
prevent this from drying too quickly, a good deal of oil may be 
mixed with the colors. The blue sky, if preferred, may be 
painted according to the directions given for the other figure 
design. The distant foliage is painted with carmine and ap yple - 
green, using more of the apple-green than of the carmine. ‘The 
branches of the distant tree are painted with ivory-black and 
dark brown No. 4. Forthe foreground foliage, which is of course 
warmer, use apple-green toned with black-green in the general 
tones. The highest lights are put in with short cris p touches, 
using grass-green No. 5,and mixing yellow. For painting the 
figures the following palette will be ' needed, and the colors may 
safely be used together in the combinations given, varied in pro- 
portion according to the tint of the flesh ; this, of course, is a 
matter of judgment: Ivory yellow, flesh-red No. 2, dark red- 
brown, sky-blue, brown, brown-sepia, dark brown No. 4, and ivory- 
black. Begin by laying in a general tone of flesh, keeping care- 
fully within the outlines of the figures which have, of course, been 
drawn in with reddish brown. Use ivory-yellow and flesh-red No. 
2, being careful not to take too much yellow, as when fired it some- 
times becomes too strong; blend this tone with a small brush, and 
vary the tints according to the directions given in the scheme of col- 
or. Forthe shadows take one third flesh-red No. 2, one third ivory- 
black and one third sky-blue. The darker complexion will need 
more flesh-red than the blonde. Try to draw the shadows, espe- 
cially of the features, correctly without retouching, as they should 
not be blended. The dee pest accents and other small details may 
be stippled in when finishing, if necessary. The eyebrows are 
of the same color as the hair, which.in the blonde boy is golden 
in tone, and should be painted with ivory-yellow washed in for 
the general tone and left out for the lightest parts. Shade with 
ivory-black and brown-sepia. The darker hair is painted with 
ivory-black and dark brown No. 4, made darker or lighter as 
desired. Hair should be painted with fine strokes, following the 
general directions of the masses, and not blended. The white 
drapery should have the lights left out in the china, and may be 
shaded with sky-blue and ivory-black. The white flowers may 
be painted with the same colors. For the pink roses use carmine 
shaded with apple-green and carmine ; the darker reds are made 
with flesh-red and iron-violet. The blue flowers in the fore- 
ground may be painted with sky-blue shaded with black-gray. A 
very little of the latter is needed, as this color is very strong. 
If preferred, a gold background may be used instead of the 
gray or blue, and would look very well. 





ACCORDING to the The Cabinet Maker a new method 
of finishing woodwork is now cultivated in the Continental mar- 
ket, and is known as the Rubennick process. The novelty con- 
sists in giving a metallic surface to wood, the method being to 
first immerse the wood in a bath of caustic alkaline dye, in 
which it is allowed to stay two days, or longer according tothe 
toughness of the wood, at a temperature of 167 to 194 degrees 
Fahr. From this bath the wood passes to another of hydro- 
sulphate of calcium, to which is added, after twenty- son 4 or 
thirty-six hours, a concentrated solution of sulphur. Here it re- 
mains for about forty-eight hours at a temperature of hl to 
120 degrees Fahr., and lastly, for from thirty to fifty hours, the 
wood is immersed in a solution of acetate of lead at the same 
temperature. The timber, thus pickled, is allowed to dry, when 
it is said to be susceptible, ‘after burnishing, of a high polish, and 
even a metallic lustre, which is more brilliant if the surfaces of 
the wood have been previously rubbed with lead, tin, or zinc 
plates, and then polished with a glass or porcelain burnisher. 
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THE FEUARDENT-CESNOLA TRIAL. 


WE give below the more important testimony in 
the action for libel brought by Gaston L. Feuardent, dealer in 
antiquities, against L. P. Di Cesnola, Director of the New York 
Metropolitan Museum, now in progress before Judge Shipman, 
in the United States Circuit Court. The plaintiff claims $25,000 
damages. The suit grows out of the plaintiff's charges, originally 
published in the August and October issues of THE ART 
AMATEUR in 1880, that the defendant had improperly and decep- 
tively changed the appearance of objects in the Cesnola Collection 
of Cyprian Antiquities, which collection had been bought by the 
museum from the defendant in the suit for the sum of about 
$170,000. Messrs. Oudin and Oakley, attorneys, and Mr. F. C 
Bangs, counsel, appear for the plaintiff, and Mr. Stickney and 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, for the defendant. Editorial comment 
on the subject is given in another part of the magazine. 

Thetrial began on October 31st. The first witness, Lawrence 
Kane, a reporter of The Times in January, 1880, testified that he 
had been present at ameeting about that time, held in W. ¢ 
Prime’s house, in East Twenty-third Street, at which Di Cesnola 
read a report before the Investigating Committee of the Board of 
lrustees, answering the charges printed by Feuardent in 
PHE ART AMATEUR of August, 1880, To establish the fact that 
Di Cesnola read this paper to the gentlemen assembled, and 
gave out printed slips for publication, was the object of the testi- 
mony. 

Henry G. Hutchins testified that he was Assistant Superintendent 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in1873, when the first in- 
stalment of the Cesnola collection arrived in this city. When he 
first saw it it was partly boxed up and partly scattered about 
on the floor of the museum. Asa whole the collection 
was badly broken, some of the statues being without legs or 
arms, and there were a number of heads wl 








1ich seemed to be- 
long to no particular statues. Shortly after the collection arrived 
the witness was introduced to Di Cesnola, There was in 
the employ of the Museum Association as a repairer Feodor 
Gehlen, whose workshop was in the basement of the Four- 
teenth Street building. There, under his manipulation, the 
collection was prepared for exhibition in the museum. Geh- 
len’s work was performed under the direction and supervision 
of Di Cesnola, who was a daily visitor to the museum, and 
who repeatedly and effusively complimented Gehlen upon the 
satisfactory manner in which he had done his work rhe articles 
used inthe work of restoration were plaster, fragments of old 
statues, a peculiar quality of glue, and a wash (the composition of 
which is a secret), which gave tothe plaster, dust, and bits of stone 
used the color of the original figure. A saw to shape the fragments 
of stone and brushes to apply the glue and wash supplemented the 
work of skilled fingers. When the collection was taken from 
the boxes in which it had been shipped the statues were covered 
with dirt. When cleaned, portions were found to be gone from 
the beard, hair, faces, and other portions of the heads. Plaster 
and fragments of stone were used in repairing the damages. That 
the plaster might be made to look like the original stone, filings 
from the fragments were used to mix with the plaster. In this 
way beards, hair, countenances, and other portions of statues 
were restored, this being done by order of Di Cesnola and 
under his direction. When the work was completed a coating of 








the mysterious wash was applied. The witness first met 
Feuardent in 1877, having been introduced to him by the Secre- 
tary of the Museum Association He had shown him, at )i 


Cesnola's request, one of the statuettes in controversy, that said 
by Di Cesnola to represent Venus and by Feuardent to be 
Elpis or Hope. He had examined it a number of times—four 
times that he could swear to. On each of these occasions he had 
noticed that there was nothing in the left hand, which rested 
against the drapery covering the figure. There were three diverg- 
ing lines on the drapery some distance below the hand, but in no 
way connected with it. In May last he saw the figure in the Cen- 
tral Park Museum, and noticed many changes in it. When in 
Fourteenth Street, the face was its cleanest portion. In May the 
whole statuette seemed to have been scraped, and a mirror had 
been cut in or added to it some way since he had packed it for ship- 
ment to the Park Museum 

Mr. Hutchins described the restoration of the statue of the 
priest with a patera in his hand, which came to the museum 


without any right forearm. Under Di Cesnola’s direction 
Gehlen supplied the deficiency, and also added a hand, so that 
the statue was made complete and _ perfect. Twice or three 


times the hand came off, the statue having been subjected toa 
drenching because of a leaky roof, and he had had Gehlen 


replace it. A statue of the body of a human being holding a 
cow's head in one hand (No. 19) was one of the objects manipu- 
lated by Gehlen Di Cesnola told the witness that it was 


found in Cyprus without hands or feet, and on that authority he 
had so informed thousands of New Yorkers. He had found the 
face of No. 40 changed by manipulation, and to No, 22 feet had 
been added, an arm joined, and the beard, which was broken 
made up and filled out with plaster. What is called the bearded 
Venus was changed under Gehlen’s treatment; a tail made of 
wood covered with plaster was added to a tailless dove 

In Plate No. 11 in Di Cesnola’s work on Cyprus appears a 
sarcophagus, supposed to be royal in character. It was broken 
when it arrived here, one end being knocked out and a side con- 
taining a hunting scene was cracked in three pieces. This was 
joined together, and the gaps left after the jointure, as large as 
one’s finger, were filled with plaster. The plaster was properly 
colored, and the original design was carried out by cutting and 
moulding the plaster as required, This was done by Gehlen 
under the direction of Di Cesnola, who complimented the 
artisan for the clever manner in which he had performed the 
work. Mr. Hutchins next described the masterpiece of restora- 
tion accomplished on the largest statue in the collection—that of 








Hercules. When Hercules was discovered, according to pub- 
lished plates shown, and when he reached this city, he lacked a 
portion of his right leg and one arm. The leg was restored in 
this fashion: Gehlen sawed out of a number of fragments 
in the collection enough pieces to construct a leg of the Cypriote 
fashion. An iron rod was run up into the body of Hercules and 


securely fastened with a nut screwed on just above the hip. 
Holes were bored in the stones sawn out in shape, and through 
these the rod was run, plaster, filings of stone, and dust from 
the floor being used to fill up the jointures and give to the addi- 
tion the same appearance as that of the body of the statue. The 
wash perfected the antiquity of the modern right leg. The drip- 
ping of water on the largest head of the collection had revealed to 
the witness the work of the restorer in this instance, the water 
having shown that pertions of the nose, face, and beard had been 
built up and added. Under his direction Gehlen re-restored 
the nose and other ruined portions of the features. All of this 
work had been done before Di Cesnola went to Cyprus. 

Five letters written to the witness by Di Cesnola were intro- 
duced, They were all from Cyprus. The first asked him to se- 
cure some of the peculiar glue used by ‘* that German artist” in 
his work of restoration, ** because I want to use it here.” He 
also asked for complete directions as to the way in which it was 
used. The second asked the witness to watch the collection and 
see that the cement used in restoration was not started by the cold 
weather, and requested him to inform the German artist that 
there would be more work in the restoration line for him when 
the writer returned with more of his antiquities. The others ask- 
ed him to thank *‘ the German artist” for his glue, which he says 
‘* is excellent,” and asked him to tell the German to get his pay 
from Mr, Sturgis for the glue forwarded, He also wrote: * Tell 


THE ART AMATEUR 


him he will have another lot of antiquities to put together and 


mend when I return,” and also ‘tell him that his work has been 
in every way excellent and satisfactory. In concludir lis direct 
testimony the witness asserted that the appearance of t lle 
tion as now shown at Central Park differs much from its appe 
ance in Fourteenth Street. Many pieces seem to have beens ‘ 





down, and all hz 
they did not before possess. 

All of the third day was devoted tothe cross and redirect exam 
ination of Mr. Hutchins, Statue No. 157 of the collection, called 
Venus by Di Cesnola, and Elpis or Hope by Feuardent was 
shown to the witness, who was asked if he recognized it. He 
replied : 

‘*It is a representation of the statuette of Hope, or Venus, as 
it appears at the Central Park Museum.’ 

‘** Is it not the identical figure in controversy, instead of a repre- 
sentation ?” asked Mr. Stickney. 

‘*It looks different from the one at the Fourteenth Street 
Museum. It doesn't look like the one we had on exhibition there. 
It is smoother, has amirrorin its hand, is cleaner, and looks to be 
smaller than the one I showed Mr. Feuardent when he came to 
me with anote from Di Cesnola requesting me to allow him 
to handle and examine it. The position of the hand is seemingly 
the same, but in common with the rest of the figure it looks smaller, 
Thedrapery looks rather thinner here [pointing to the spot where 
the mirror is situated The lines of the drapery, and, in fact, of 
the whole figure, are more distinct, as if they had been picked out 
The face, when it was in Fourteenth Street, was the cleanest, but 
now the whole body isclean. From the hips down the figure seems 
to have been scraped, and its color is very different.” The lines 
on the drapery on the left side, to which the witness had alluded 
as existing, had disappeared. 

A second statuette, a Cypriote figure of Elpis, from one of the 
finest collections in France, was introduced by counsel for the 
plaintiff, to show the form of the drapery as, in the opinion of the 
witness, it originally appeared on the first statuette shown, The 
folds were very much heavier. 

Another feature of the day's proceedings was the introduction 
in court of the museum album of photographs of the Cesnola 
collection taken in the rooms at Fourteenth Street by Mr. Pach 
at various times. From this was torn out a leaf, pages 105 and 
106, and on page 107 was written: ‘* Pages 105 to 106 detached. 
This handwriting, it was asserted, was not that of the witness 
who had had custody of the book until he left the museum The 
missing leaf, with the photographic proofs mutilated, was also in- 
troduced. This leaf contained the photograph of the statue of a 
priest the restoration of whic& is a point in controversy rhe 
witness testified that when the statue came to the museum origi 
nally it was without the hand holding a patera, which is now o1 





ve an appearance of cleanliness and whitenes 














of its features. The mutilated leaf had contained a picture of a 
group of which the priest, minus a hand and the patera, was on 


of the figures. The picture with the handless priest had been 


sold before the restoration of the figure. Now the negative proof 
and the negative itself, the photographic proof of the ,assertions 
of the witness and Feuardent, are missing. 

Alexander D. Savage, formerly employed at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, was called to identify copious translations from a 
memoir by Johannes Doell, of the St. Petersburg Museum, de- 


scribing the Cesnola collection as he had seen it at Cyprus, whither 
he had been sent bythe Russian authorities, who talked of buy 
ing the collection before its restoration. These will be used 
later on in the trial to suppert Feuardent's claims 


THE ART AMATEUR'S ILLUSTRATIONS 

Henry W. Troy, a draughtsman, testified that he had made 
from the articles themselves the sketches used in THE ART AMA 
TEUR publication. These were made in the summer of 1880, 
and in March, 1881, when he again visited the museum, he found 
the alleged mirror in the left hand of the figure of Venus or Hope 
considerably altered in shape. The frame was first cut oval, run 
ning up by graceful curves into the handle like the back of a hair 
brush. The second time he saw it these curved lines had been 
changed into more rigid and angular lines, and the hair-brush ap 
pearance had disappeared. The difference in appearance he illus 


trated by sketches made in the presence of the jury. 
TESTIMONY OF BRITISH MUSEUM EXPERTS 

The affidavit of Charles Thomas Newton was then put in 
evidence. According toit he was officially in charge of the Greek 
and Roman antiquities in the British Museum ; his employment 
necessitated an acquaintance with classic and modern literature 
and a thorough conversance with archwology ; on that branch he 
had lectured at English colleges, and from several of them had re 
ceived degrees ; he had written various works on antiquities; he 
considered the term ‘‘ restore" to mean the supplying of a miss- 
ing member, but not the addition of any extraneous object; to 
‘repair’ meant simply to join fragments of an object and furnish 
any necessary support it might require to maintain i 
position. It was not proper for restorations to be made in ar 
ticles which were chiefly prized for their antiquity It woul 
pair the archzological value of any antique statue to cut, alter or 
color it. 

Augustus Walston Franks’s affidavit was then read. He too was 
a keeper of antiquities at the British Museum. His definitions 
were: ‘* To restore” isto make an old thing new; * to repair 
to make an unsightly object eligible. To recut, carve or cl 
in any way or to apply coloring matter to the surface of 
tique object would impair its archeological value, and the 











of missing portions without designating them would also k 
the value. 

I'he deposition of Reginald Stewart Poole, the keeper of coins 
and medals in the British Museum, was then read. He had been 
sent to Cyprus on an antiquarian mission, and was familiar with 
the nature of its remains. In the case of coins no proper restora 
tion is possible; in the case of statues any attempt to increase 
their market value by the effacement of old lines or by supple 
menting with new portions is improper ; only when a reparation 
is necessary for the stability of an object should it be tolerated 
and then the repairs should be indicated by a difference of color 
or material, so as to make them easily distinguishable 


TESTIMONY OF FEODOR GEHLEN 

Feodor Gehlen testified that he was a wood-carver, and had 
been in the employ of the Metropolitan Museum authorities for 
*six months when it was at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third Street 
and fortwo years when its location was on Fourteenth Street 
He was introduced to Di Cesnola by Russell Sturgis, and had 
been engaged while at Fourteenth Street in repairing and restor 
ing Di Cesnola's collection of Cypriote carvings and sculpt- 
ures. The latter directed him t 
as like the originals as possible, and to mount them; when he 
went to the museum the large statues were nearly all unpacked 
there were many fragments of stones and some isolated heads 
about ; there was nothing on these heads to indicate to what stat 
ues they belonged. Di Cesnola had designated the parts to be 
put together, and witness had joined the fragments and filled up 
what was wanting in them to g I 
he had used saws, chisels, gravers, a bit and brace, rasps and ham 
mers in his work ; he used plaster of Paris to stick the fragments 
together, and also a cement he compounded, and of which he 
himself only knew the secret; he had also prepared a wash in 
which dust of the Cypriote stone was used, to give the repaired 
statues a uniform color ; he had sawed off legs and parts of stat- 
ues to make them fit rightly, and had used a rasp and chisel to 
make their surfaces smooth ; he did not look after the members of 


restore the statues, so as to be 


ve them their original appear 




















the statue which were to be fitted together; they id been 
brought to iby Di Cesnola, and he had told him what to do 
vitness remembered making parts of heads and limbs with plast 
ome instances he had only the face in the original stone, and 
iad to supply the back of the head and shape the lines of the hair 
he had also put on ears and noses, according to his own ideas 
THE ONE-LEGGED HERCULES, 

He constructed a leg for the one-legged Hercules that Di Cesnola 
gave him for restoration. The leg had been built up out of stone 
ind the statue mounted on and fastened toa base on which Di 
Cesnola ed it to stand. This was accomplished by the use of 
i rod of which ran up through the figure and was securely 
bolted in place above and below. Inthe hand of the so-called 
bearded Venus he had placed a dove, having first completed the 
bird. He added one wing and a tail of wood which he covered 
with plaster and then washed so as to give it the appearance of 
the original statue. In one instance, he had, at Di Cesnola’s di- 


rection, added to a face of stone, a head, hair, and ears, so that 
when his work was done, the face was converted into a female 
head, which was mounted on a pedestal and exhibited with others 
as a genuine Cypriote antiquity. The head, which had been 
built up, was made entirely of plaster. The same material had 
been used successfully by the witness in the construction of heads 
of hair, beards, lips, noses, and ears in a great number of cases 
In several instances flowing drapery falling to the ground, and 
thus supporting a figure on its base, was not the work of a sculp- 
tor of ancient Greece or Cyprus, but hisown. The construction 
of this drapery was ordered by Di Cesnola in order that the fig- 
ures might be better braced on their pedestals The foundation 
for this drapery was a brace of wood or iron, and the drapery 
itself was of plaster. When this work was completed the statu- 











ette appeared to be one piece of stone, though in some cases 
several pieces and quantities of pilaster were used to complete the 





illusion, Three or four bases, with feet and portions of legs on 
them, were given him, and on all but one of these he placed 
tatuettes that were without feet and bases. A photograph ofa 

tue of a priest, he testified, was taken from an original which 
was in great part his handiwork On it he had placed an arm 
and hand of stone. He had built up one foot and some toes, 


and placed on the feet sandals with the lacings. He looked at 
the photograph carefully, and then turning to Mr. Bangs, who 
had been examining him, asked: ‘‘ That picture was taken at 
the Central Park Museum, wasn't it ?”  ‘* Why do you ask ?” said 
Mr. Bangs 

‘* Because,” replied the witness, ** it has been changed since I 
did my work onit.” ‘* Could not stone have been used instead of 
plaster in making the changes ?” said Mr. Bangs. Witness said 
it certainly could. ‘ 

And why wasn’t it ?” asked Mr. Bangs. 

‘ Because it was easier to use plaster, and Mr, Di Cesnola was 
in a hurry to have the figures completed and placed on exhibition 
for the opening of the museum,” answered the witness. 

While in his native country, Westphalia, Gehlen had as a 
draughtsman studied Greek, Roman, and Assyrian art, and was 
therefore familiar with the differences in the schools of art. He 
was an expert in carving, he stated, and considerable of his work 
had been exhibited, and in the work of repairing he considered 
himself the equal of any one. As bearing out this last statement, 
he said he had stuck together with a cement he used a couple of 
pieces of the Cyprian stone which he handed to Di Cesnola. 
That gentleman tried to break the pieces apart with a hammer, 
t failed to do this at the point of juncture, and was consequently 
very much pleased For other work in the way of restoration, re- 
pairing, and carving done on his collection, Di Cesnola had re- 
peatedly complimented him in the highest terms The wash 
that he used in concealing the repairs and coloring the plaster 
used, so as to give to the antiquities an antique appearance, 
was also very satisfactory to Di Cesnola. It contained ochre 
and other coloring matters to produce the desired effects While 
in the Fourteenth Street Museum he used one and three quarters 
barrels of plaster in making restorations, 

A number of photographs were shown to the witness, who 
pointed out the work he had done. The most interesting part 
of this testimony was the story of the construction of a leg for 
Hercules and the base upon which he was set. The leg he manu- 
factured for Hercules consisted of four pieces of stone, all of 

’ he believed, might have originally belonged to the statue. 
He inserted, however, fragments that did not belong there and 











which were required to complete the leg. These he selected to 
suit his purposes from a pile of useless fragments. He was given 


a base which had on it two feet, and was instructed by Di Cesnola 
to fit the statue to this base. In order to do this he had to saw 
off one of the feet and replace it in adifferent position. This was 
done because the one leg originally on the statue and the one con- 
structed would not fit the feet on the base, which were set closely 
together. The foot sawed off was replaced on the base some dis- 
tance from its original position and fastened there. The feet 
were of the right size to fit the statue, but their position on the base 
was altogether wrong, asa leg could not have been constructed 
and fitted so that the statue would appear to stand naturally. In 
answer to questions by Mr. Stickney the witness said he had ex- 
amined the collection as now exhibited in the Central Park Mu 
seum, but couldn't tell his work in the present condition of the 
statuary, because it had been changed, and had also been converted 
in color from its original appearance to the color of marble. ‘* The 
statue of Hercules,” he said, ** looks taller, and the feet are not 
the ones originally belonging there.” 
As you think,” interrupted Mr. Stickney 
** No; as I know,” responded the witness 








Gehlen’s final testimony was that when Di Cesnola went to 
Europe in 1873 he gave to him two baskets of fragments, with 
nstructions to convert them into vases and pots as best he 
could rhis he did, and on his return Di Cesnola complimented 
him upon his work, and expressed great satisfaction with the re- 


sults achieved. 


WHAT CHARLES HENKEL WITNESSED 
Charles Henkel testified that he was employed at the Fourteenth 
Street Museum from the spring to the autumn of 1873, where he 
assisted at the unpacking of the first instalment of the Cesnola 


llection received 





ce in this country He was discharged because he 
could not speak English sufficiently well to satisfactorily explain the 
collection to visitors. He returned to work there in the spring of 
and remained at the museum as he Iper, watchman, and at- 
ant until February, 1882. When the Cesnola collection came 
to this country it was boxed up with miscellaneous pieces in the 





same case, and none of the pieces were marked or numbered, The 
first man who worked on the collection was a Mr. North, who 
glued and plastered many of the pieces together. The fragments 
were very dirty as a rule, and the dirt was brushed or washed off 
with a sponge and clean water, and in no case that he knew of 
were the statues treated to baths. Afterward Mr. Gehlen assumed 
1arge of the work of restoration, and worked on various pieces 
Mr. Di Cesnola's directions for periods ranging from a few 
vurs to a week at a time, the witness acting as a helper 

When the museum was removed to the Central Park building 
Henkel assisted in the packing of the jewelry, pottery and glass 











ware, the Park Museum he had charge of the unpacking 
of the a juities. Many of the pieces of statuary that had been 
restored had broken apart during the process of packing, removal, 
and unpacking. These were taken at once to the repairing room 
where there was a large tank In that the statuary was treated to 

ath and a thorough soaking by order of Di Cesnola, who had 





ted his newly employed restorers, Messrs. Balliard and 











Vallosio, to remove from them all the d.rt, plaster, and other 
materials used in previous restorations. This was done, and after 
the soaking the statuary was scraped and made ready for restora- 
tion number two, This treatment gave to the objects a cleaner 
and brighter color, but so far as the witness had been able to see 
had brought out no new features, and had only revealed the 
general patching up to which the entire collection had been sub- 
jected. 

Cleaned and made ready, the fragments and larger pieces 
were turned over to Messrs. Balliard and Vallosio for the treat- 
ment necessary to re-convert them into first-class antiquities. 
This was done by the process of patching heretofore described, 
and the use of a hammer, chisel, and wire-brush, and of a wash 
to give the needed color. The leg of Hercules made up by Geh- 
len was removed and a new leg substituted. The iron rod pre- 
viously used gave way to a brass one. Some portions of the Geh- 
len restoration were discarded, and from such pieces of stone as 
he could find an entire new leg was manufactured by Balliard. 
It was then chiselled into shape to suit the artistic eye, plastered 
up, covered with the wash, and set on exhibition as a specimen 
Cypriote antiquity after the necessary appearance of age had been 
given to the new leg, feet, and base by the clever use of a chisel 
and hammer, and the necessary porosity by a thorough tapping 
with a wire brush. This work was done under Di Cesnola’s su- 
pervision, and similar work on other figures was witnessed by 
Messrs. Prime, Hoe, Bryant, Johnstone, and Dodge, members 
of the Board of Directors. In the case of the figure holding a 
cow's head in its hand, the restorers could not do all the work re- 
guired, and a strange man was called in, who cut from stone that 
was given him a base and a back to fit the feet of thefigure. Bal- 
liard himself put the hand and patera on the statue of *he priest, 
patched up noses, hair, beards, feet, and bas-reliefs, and made 
such carvings as were necessary to supply deficiencies on the bas- 
reliefs and sarcophagi. 

A TELL-TALE PHOTOGRAPH. 

A photograph of the repairing-room, showing the witness and 
Messrs. Balliard and Vallosio at their work there, was exhibited 
and identified by the witness as a correct picture, much to the sur- 
prise of Di Cesnola and his attorneys. 

In speaking of the statuary reconstructed at the Cental Park 
Museum by the Italian artist, the witness described in detail the 
work on the bearded Venus, priests Nos. 21 and 22, and on the 
feet of the first, on which Gehlen had put sandals, which Balliard 
cut off and replaced by new ones to better fit the fashion of the 
period to which the antiquities should have belonged : also, the 
work on the two double sphinxes, in which the figures were placed 
back to back, and one of which was provided with a new head: 
also, the work on the little Hercules, provided with a new stone 
leg in place of a wooden one it had, and on about twenty other 
antiquities specified by name or number. The bronzes, too, were 
reconstructed and made more antique by acid baths. They were 
originally tinged with green. One bath took this off and left 
them the natural bronze color. The second turned them black, 
and the third restored the green tinge like oxidation, ** sucha 
color as you see on the bronzes in store windows,” the witness ex- 
plained. 

While the sphinx was bring restored and provided with a head. 
the witness and Messrs. Alley and Lennon tried to match the head 
that came in the box with it, but it would not fit. Di Cesnola 
happened into the room one day and saw Lennon trying this 
experiment. The head was altogether too small, and Lennon 
said so. Thereupon Di Cesnola told him not to meddle in 
business that did not belong to him. Afterward the sphinx was 





turned over to Balliard, and witness saw him cut the sphinx 
to fit the head and convert it into the perfect sphinx now exhib- 
ited. One Sunday after the controversy about the restoration had 
been begun, the witness went with Balliard and assisted him in 
breaking off plaster noses and ears from statues that had been 
mounted on pedestals and put on exhibition in the museum. 


ALLEY'S 


Dickson B. Alley said he was a photographic printer; in 1877 
he had been employed in the Museum of Art; he had served as 
night watchman for a while, and then had been put in charge of 
the department of curios, embracing gold, jewels and bronzes ; 
he helped Hutchins to mount some of the statues; when the 
museum was removed to. the Park he was a watchman, and he 
sold the photographs and catalogue at the door; he did not see 
Gehlen working ; he did see Balliard, who was several months at 
work. Witness here described the process of taking the statues 
apart and restoring them, which, he said, was pursued at the Park 
Museum. Di Cesnola was present while the alterations were go- 
ing on; he superintended the work and directed what was to be 
done ; Balliard prepared a bath for the bronzes which brightened 
them to the appearance of new bronze ; they were then put ina 
kettle containing some mixture ; that made them look old again ; 
they were dirty and corroded when in Fourteenth Street; 
after Balliard’s work they were covered with a whitish-green ver- 
digris ; the dust and dirt about the statues was kept, and at first 
used for coloring matter; afterward the stone dust made from 
boring and sawing in the stone was used. The witness said he 
saw Balliard sawing legs off statues and bases off some objects. 

The witness was shown statue No. 35, representing a sphinx. 
He said that when it came to the Park in the boxes it was all in frag- 
ments ; the legs were entirely of plaster; they were removed and 
stone legs were substituted ; he had been told by Di Cesnola one 
day that a party was coming to examine the statues, and he should 
let them all in except the Frenchman, Feuardent ; as they came in 
by another door he was not able to carry out his orders ; he saw 
them handle the statuette of Venus, and when they went away he 
saw the table about it was wet and noticed the mirror on the side, 
which looked fresh ; he tried it with his knife and found it was 
of plaster ; he smeared the scratch he had made on it with tobac- 
co jiice, and that hid it. He had seen Balliard do the same thing 
many times when he wanted to make a fresh scratch antique-look- 
ing like the rest of a statue. The witness said that on one Sunday, 
after the publication of the article in THE ART AMATEUR, attack- 
ing Di Cesnola and his collection, Balliard came into the museum 
and was given the statuette, which he carried away. On Monday, 
before the museum was opened for the day, Balliard brought it 
back and the witness put it in itscase. He noticed a change in it, 
the mirror being less clumsy in appearance and different in color. 
One Sunday after this, when he was alone in the museum, he 
took out the statuette and carefully examined the mirror, which 
he had been watching. He noticed that it was no longer of plas- 
ter, but was cut into and made a part of the statuette and of the 
stone. The drapery appeared to be thinner, and the appearance 
of the statuette was changed generally. 

In the case of a statuette which had originally a portion of one 
leg remaining, as shown 1n a picture published in Colvin's work, 
Di Cesnola ordered these stumps of legs carved off, so that the 
figure was made to fit a circular base on which he wanted it 
mounted. The statuette of the ** Egyptian warrior,” which had 
a nose of plaster put on, had its nose knocked off by Balliard after 
the newspaper controversy about the collection was begun. Usu- 
ally, when a nose was needed on a head, brass pins were inserted 
in the face, plaster was put on rouglily and then shaped as it be- 
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gan to set. The witness also testified to having repeatedly seen 
the figure of the priest, which has played so importanta part in 
the controversy, a number of times with the hand and patera de- 
tached, and he had also seen it in the room where it was given a 
bath with the head separated from the body. He also testified 
that a proof picture of the figure without the head and patera had 
been in the photograph album when he had given it to Di Cesnola, 
and that the leaf subsequently found in Di Cesnola’s waste-basket 
was torn out of the album when it was returned to him two or 
three hours later, 

Articles which Mr. Alley testified to having seen restored in part 
were a sarcophagus and a bas-relief, on both of which considera- 
ble carving had been done, these carvings being pointed out by 
the witness on a photograph; the little Hercules, statue with a 
cow's head, the grinning priest, a double sphinx, and a number 
of small figures and several pieces of pottery, He also saw the 
bronzes treated to their baths, which first ate off the oxidization, 
restored them to their original color, and then, by another bath, 
reconverted them into antiquities, He also testified that before 
the Duke of Argyle visited the museum the figures which were 
lying headless and in various conditions of dilapidation were set 
up by employés of Fisher & Bird, marble workers, Heuston Street, 
Before the committee of investigation began their examination all 
of the statuary which needed it was brushed up and restored, and 
other pieces were fixed as Di Cesnola thought they should be. 
While an attempt was being made to brush up some of the pot- 
tery by treating it to a bath in muriatic acid, some pieces were en- 
urely dissolved and converted into a mass of mud, Others soak- 
ed in the same bath came out bright, clean, and acceptable to Di 
Cesnola. 

The witness testified under cross-examination: I saw the little 
Venus first in Fourteenth Street ; my attention was called to it by 
Feuardent’s article; the first time I noticed the change in the 
statuette was when it had been removed to the Park; it was 
Feuardent and two other gentlemen examining it that drew my at- 
tention to it; I had my attention drawn to Feuardent because Di 
Cesnola had told me to watch him and keep him out; there were 
other men on duty at the door, and Di Cesnola gave all the same 
instructions ; Feuardent came in by another door; when I ex- 
amined the statuette I scratched the plaster figure on the side ; so 
far as I know that figure is now of stone; I want the jury to 
understand that the plaster object has been removed, that the ob- 
ject has been engraved in the stone, and the drapery has been cut 
away so as to admit of the change; at the time I told Balliard, 
jokingly, that the best way to get out of the scrape was to do this 
very carving ; it was on the Sunday after Feuardent examined the 
statue that I took it out of the case. I had all the photographs 
on sale in my hands; there was none of them which represented 
the statue with the hand and patera having these parts detached ; 
my attention was called to a picture of the statue by the publication 
in The Times; I looked in the catalogue of the negatives and 
saw a proof of the picture there; the book-keeper took this 
catalogue from me at noon; three hours later the messenger boy 
brought it back ; I was going to resume my examination when I 
found that the proof had been removed and the leaf it was on 
was torn from the album ; I came in next day and was taking off 
my overcoat when Henkel came down with the waste basket and 
then found the torn photographs ; he told me about them, and I 
told him to keep them ; while in the museum I was charged with 
giving information to Feuardent by Di Cesnola ; he came to me 
and said, ** There is some one in the museum giving information 
to that Frenchman ;” a man named Rooney had also insinuated 
that I carried news to Feuardent ; | wrote a note in which lL 
positively denied it, as I do now. 
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Velvet is ia extraordinary demand this season, and lo supply 
the wants of those who cannot afford silk velvet... this year 
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THE FEUARDENT-CESNOLA TRIAL. 





Ir is more than three years since the original publi- 
cation of the detailed charges made in THE AR1 
AMATEUR by Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent that Mr. Di 
Cesnola, Director of the New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, had so recklessly tampered with the col- 
lection of Cypriote antiquities in his custody as to im- 
pair greatly their archeological value. Inasmuch as 
the museum had paid for 
the Di Cesnola collection 
about $170,000, it was im- 
portant that these charges 
should be tairly met, and, 
it disproved, that the per- 
son bringing them and the 
persons publishing them 
should be severely pun- 
ished. It was not, how- 
ever, until five months af 
ter the publication in THE 
ART AMATEUR that any 
official notice of the matter 
was taken by the trustees 
of the museum. Then, 
goaded by the daily press 
into some recognition of 
the scandal created by the 
circumstantial charges of 
Mr. Feuardent, an “‘ inves- 
tigation’’ was held; but, 
as we said then and as the 





present trial shows now, it 


STATUE NO. ’ S IT . 
NO. 40. AS ITI was a farce. The scandal 


wae Co was increased instead of 
being dissipated, Mr. Feu- 
ardent was invited to attend, but he was not allowed 
to nominate a single member of the board of inquiry, 
although he promised to name trustees of the museum. 
When the purposes of the committee became manifest, 
he absented himself fromthe meetings, and reserved 
the demonstration of the justice ot his charges for a 
fair tribunal. The mock inquiry proceeded, and the 
committee of distinguished citizens, consisting otf 
President F. A. Barnard, of Columbia College, Presi- 
dent Charles P. Daly, of the American Geographical 
Society, President Roswell D. Hitchcock, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the 
sculptor, and Mr. W. C. Prime, after suppressing tes- 
timony offered in confirmation ot Mr. Feuardent’s 
published statements, unanimously reported that the 
charges were without foundation—that there had been 
no restoration or engraving of any of the objects in 
the Cesnola collection. 

In view of the developments of the trial now in prog- 
ress, it startles one to be told that these very respect- 
able gentlemen did actually sign such a report; but 
perhaps they were as innocent of wrongdoing as were 
Mr. Moses Taylor and his eminently respectable asso- 





STATUETTE NO. 157. 
FRONT VIEW. 


STATUETTE NO, 
SIDE VIEW SHOWING 


ciates who, just before the official exposure of Tweed 
and the thieving Tammany Ring, reported that they 
had thoroughly examined the county accounts, and 
found that everything was correct. One man in Mr. 


Taylor’s committee carefully steered his associates 


from the tacts in the one instance, as probably one 
man, with no less skill, steered his associates on Mr. 
Prime’s board of inguiry. In neither case did the 
whitewashing report of the committee long serve its 
purpose. As we pointed out to the museum authori- 
ties at the time and many times since, the facts must 
certainly come to light, and in protecting their untrust- 
worthy Director and colleague against the interests ot 
honesty and justice they were doing a wrong which, 
when tully understood, would be severely visited upon 
them by the public to which they look for the support 
ot the institution in their charge. It seemed for a 
while that Mr. Di Cesnola, in self-defence, would be 
forced to prosecute his accusers. Not Mr. Feuardent 
alone, but newspapers and magazines of high standing 
and undoubted pecuniary responsibility have again 





STATUE NO. 22. AS IT WAS FOUND (HEAD AND 
BODY SEPARATE). 


and again brought against the Director of the Museum 
charges under the burden of which no honest man 
could aftord to remain silent. He has 
never attempted to call his accusers to 
account. To have done so would have 
been to invite judicial investigation. This 
he has not sought. Surrounded by a 
strong bodyguard of partisans at the 
museum, he has found it safer from 
his vantage-ground to assail the reputa- 
tion of his accuser. In this he has 
committed a fatal mistake ; for he is 
now made a defendant in a court of 
law, where the whole truth in the 
issue must be brought to light. 
Mr. Feuardent claims damages to 
the amount of $25,000 for defamation 
of character. There are five separate 
claims, the amount in each being 
$5000. One of these has been thrown 
out, the court ruling that the report of 
the Director to the Board of Trustees, 
in which the character of the plaintiff 
is traduced, was a privileged commu- 
157. nication, and it is not shown that the 
MIRROR. defendant caused its publication in the 
newspapers. For the personal issue 
between Mr. Feuardent and Mr. Di Cesnola, how- 
ever, the public cares but little. The trial is only 
important in bringing about a judicial inquiry into 
the charges that the Cesnola collection of Cypriote 
antiquities has been rendered worthless by foolish 


and ignorant restorations, afterward artfully con 
cealed tor the purpose of giving the objects a pecu- 
iar significance which was supposed to add to their 
archzological interest. 

The more important testimony in the case given in 
court up to the 
hour of the pres- 
ent writing will be 
found in another 
part of this maga- 
zine. The illustra- 
tions printed here- 
with will afford 
a better under- 
standing of the 
chief points in- 
volved in the con- 
troversy 

Statue No. 157, 
Mr. Feuardent 


says, originally 
represented the 
Greek Elpis or 
Hope. Mr. Di 


Cesnola calls it 
Venus, and, in ac- 
cordance with this 
idea, has, several 
witnesses declare, 
added the emblem 
of a mirror, which, 
carried umbrella 
tashion, it is claim- 
ed is in 2 position 





where it could not STATUE NO. 40. AS IT IS NOW. 
possibly have been 

in the original carving. The front view, it will be 
noticed, shows the hand holding up the dress in 
a way which would hardly admit of its holding the 
mirror also. According to the testimony, the mirror 
was originally added in plaster, but after the appear- 
ance of this illustration in THE ART AMATEUR 
(which we republish now with the other illustrations 
trom former numbers of this magazine), and after it 
was pointed out that the hair-brush shape was un- 
known to the ancients, it was removed (according to 
Alley), and a new mirror of a different pattern was 
carved in the stone itself. 

Statue No. 22 is shown here as Mr. Feuardent 
claims that it was found (the head and body separate). 
Mr. Di Cesnola declares, however, that the statue has 
not been changed, although, as it now appears in the 
museum, the hand holding the patera is joined to the 
arm, the whole apparently being one solid piece of 
stone. The missing leaf from the museum’s album 
ot photographs of the Cypriote collection, containing 
the representation of this object as itis given here, was 
found, according to the witness Henkel, in Mr. Di Ces- 
nola’s waste-basket. The photograph was published 
in a ‘‘card"’ by Mr. Feuardent. Mr. Di Cesnola pro- 
nounced it a forgery ; the negative in the meanwhile 
mysteriously disappeared. But there is another print 
of it in the Album of the Corcoran Gallery, in Wash- 
ington, which will probably be produced in court. 

The illustrations of Statue No. 4o call for no com- 
ment now, as up to the present writing this object 
has not been introduced into the case. The particu- 


1 sill ; 





SLAB NO, 35. 


lars of the restoration of the two sphinxes are suffi- 
ciently explained by the witnesses. The three views 
we give ot Statue No. 39 show it (1) as Mr. Di Cesnola 
represents it in his book, ‘* Cyprus,”’ published in 
1878; (2) as it was exhibited in thé Metropolitan 
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STATUE NO. 39. AS FOUND IN CYPRUS. 


Museum in Fourteenth Street, as shown in a photo- 
graph by Pach in 1874-78 ; and (3) as it now appears 
in the Metropolitan Museum in Central Park, as 
represented in a photograph by Cox on sale at the 
door. 

The testimony in regard to the sarcophagus in- 
cludes the startling disclosure that Mr. Ward, who sxzé- 
seguently served on the ‘‘Investigating Committee,” 
himself superintended the re-carving. This is sworn 
io by Mr. Savage, Mr. Di Cesnola’s first assistant, 
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STATUE NO, 39. AS SHOWN IN FOURTEENTH STREET. 


who at first warmly championed his superior and cor- 
dially hated Mr. Feuardent for his sake. It was only 
when he found how badly he had been duped by 
Messrs. Cesnola and Prime that he decided to resign. 
This and further important testimony came too late 
for publication in our present number, 

In examining these illustrations and noting the tes 
timony of the witnesses, it is interesting to bear in 
mind Mr. Di Cesnola’s solemn declaration before the 
“ Investigating’? Committee, January 5th, 1881, in 











STATUE NO, 39. 
PARK MUSEUM. 


which he said ; ** My answer is 


ject or part of any object in stone.” 


































































































SARCOPHAGE D'ATHIENAU [| Golgos.| 

















: THE CYPRIOTE SARCOPHAGUS OF ATHIENO BEFORE THE CESNOLA-BALLIARD RESTORATIONS, 


REPUBLISHED FKOM THE “ REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE,” 


FOR COMPARISON WITH THE SARCOPHAGUS AS IT NOW APPEARS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 












AS NOW SHOWN AT THE CENTRAL 


In the entire collec- 
tion I have not made a single restoration of any ob- 
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PLATE 302.—DECORATION FOR A DESSERT-PLATE. * Wild Geranium.” 





By Kappa, NINTH OF THE SERIES, 








(For instructions for treatment, see page 22.) 
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PLATE 308.—DESIGNS FOR HAMMERED BRASS. Candle Sconces. 


From THE WoMAN’S INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL DESIGN, 
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PLATE 304.—FOURTEENTH CENTURY MOORISH ORNAMENT. 


From BAS-RELIEFS AT THE ALHAMBRA IN THE HALL OF THE AMBASSADORS AND THE HALL OF THE Two SISTERS, of 
<2 
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3805.—ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. Mitres. 


(See page 22.) 
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PLATE 306.—OUTLINE DESIGNS FOR DOILIES: Second Set of a Series of Sixteen. 
> Art NEEDLEWORK at SouTH KENSINGTON 


From tHe Royar. ScHootr. oF 
(See page 22.) 
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PLATE 308.-DECORATION FOR THE GOVER OF A CHRISTMAS-CARD BOX. 


mM THE ROYAL SCHOO! 
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